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Here is the story of rayon, sheared down to the basic 
facts that consumers can remember and use. Animated, 
structural drawings illustrate differences in basic weaves 


with special clarity and simplicity. 


Do not think of these films solely in terms of women 
audiences or specialized textile study groups. Mixed 
assemblies, young men as well as women, will find 
these Du Pont Rayon films as interesting and informa- 


tive as an industrial newsreel. 


Rayon is bought and worn by men and women. Give 
them a factual, logical understanding of its uses and 


its care as an aid to conservation. 


In addition to sound films, Du Pont offers a series of 
well-rounded teaching aids. To avoid delays in transit, 
may we ask you to plan your needs and order your 
materials early. 


For convenience in ordering, turn to coupon section or write Rayon Divi- 


sion, E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Bldg., New York. 
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Graphic wall chart with actual yarn 
samples attached. Size 35" x 23”. 
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For teachers only, 
a complete hand- 
book for the teach- 
ing of rayon and 
its care, 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


RAYON YARN 


LWjP>y 


For students, two 
special booklets 
suitable for class or 
home study. Free 
in limited quantity. 
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O; February 2|st, Secretary of Ag 
riculture Wickard announced the 
consolidation of two agencies in the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
to form a new Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, and the 
appointment of Dr. Henry C. Sherman 
as its chief. The agencies consolidated 
are the Bureau of Home Economics 
and the Division of Protein and Nu- 
trition Research of the Bureau of Ag 
ricultural Chemistry and Engineering. 

Dr. Sherman is recognized as one of 
the world’s outstanding authorities on 
nutrition. He has spent his life in 
research, teaching and writing in the 
field of nutrition. 

The new Bureau will continue its 
work in other fields of home economics 
as in the past. Dr. Hazel K. Steibling 
remains as Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau. Dr. Louise Stanley will work 
on food research problems related to 
other countries. 


Progress 


‘Twenty-five years ago, when the 
Smith-Hughes Act went into effect 
(1917), enrollment in vocational 
schools operated under State plans was 
164,000. In June of 1942 this enroll- 
ment had jumped to 2,622,494. The 
enrollments were divided as follows: 
Home Economics, 954,115; Trade and 
Industry, 843,573; Agriculture, 609,- 
175; Distributive Education, 215,631. 


Award for Farm War Service 


Farm families who have enlisted in 
the 1943 food production program will 
be awarded a Certificate of Farm War 
Service signed by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard and dis- 
playing the seal of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Presen- 
tation will be made by county U.S.D.A. 
war boards as soon as possible after 
the completion of the 1943 farm mobili- 
zation drive, 


Ration Book No, 3 


Residents of seven states in the mid- 
west region will be the first to receive 
War Ration Book No. 3, according to 
a recent OPA announcement. This 
book combines the point system with 
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Courtesy Oklahoma Home Economics Newsletter 


They continue to visit homes in Oklahoma. Here is Juanita 
Hunt Channell, homemaking teacher at Seiling, with a horse and 
buggy she is using to make some of her home visits 


the unit system, is the same size as 
Book No. 2 but requires the holder 
to record in it his age, height, weight 
and occupation. 

Each of the eight pages in this new 
book contains forty-eight stamps. The 
total point value is 284. No intimation 
was made of the products for which 
these points would be used. 


Curfew Rings Again 


To combat the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, several cities in defense 
and troop-quarter areas are ringing a 
9 or 10 p.m. curfew for ‘teen ages. 
In Bay City, Michigan, violators of 
a 10 o’clock curfew, if under sixteen, 
will be considered delinquents; if be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen, misde- 
meanants. Ordinances in Key West 
and Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, carry 
penalties for parents as well as chil 
dren. The Key West law fines parents 
$100 for their children’s violations. 


Show Window Lunch Box 


A transparent lunch box which 
shows clearly what the owner is hav- 
ing for lunch has been invented for 
war workers who must submit to a 
daily inspection before entering the 
war plant. The lunch box is made 
of “lumarith,” a clear material which 


sparkles like glass. It sells for about 
$3.00, and holds a pint vacuum bottle, 
two large sandwiches and a couple 
medium-sized apples. 


From Housewife to Cannon 


The War Production Board is in- 
tensifying its drive to get kitchen fats 
to the factory. The glycerine derived 
from these fats is needed urgently in 
making cordite for firing big guns. 

The goal is 200,000,000 pounds of 
waste household fats a year. It works 
out to half a pound a month from 
the average housewife. That’s very 
little for the housekeeper to contribute 
yet it is essential for victory. 

Just four weeks after the house 
wife sells waste fat to her butcher, it 
may be firing an aircraft cannon—and 
the cannons must be kept firing until 
the war is won. 


Rural War Productien 
Training Program 

This is a Federal program adminis 
tered in various states through the 
Bureaus of Agricultural Education. 
It has as its aim the production of 
food in home gardens and its conser 
vation in order to make families self- 
sufficient in so far as possible in re- 
spect to fresh and processed food ma 


(Concluded on page 156) 
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Right NOW, homemakers everywhere are 


especially interested in 


-+-in @ series of Frigidaire messages offering wartime help 
to homemakers 





here tells you 












Figure men come first, so there's less meat at 
home. Less meat—but more storage problems! 

If you buy a week's allotment at one time, or buy 
meats you have never used before, you want to 
know: How long will meat keep? What kinds keep 
best? Should meat be frozen at home? These answers 
will help the users of the more than 7 million 
Frigidaires sold...and every other refrigerator user! 





Steaks, chops and roasts keep best of all meats. May be 
kept up to three days just below the freezing ynit. When 
buying roasts for later use, choose them well-covered with fat. 





Poultry, unlike meat, should be cleaned and washed before 
refrigeration Whole birds keep better than disjointed birds. 
Cut up birds just before using. Freeze chicken like meats. 








Answering another wartime problem 


FRIGIDAIRE | 


& 





Ground meat should be cooked within twenty-four hours 
after purchase, or frozen when you get home. Before freezing 
form it into cooking portions. Avoid unnecessary handling 





Variety Meats, such as liver, kidneys, hearts, sweetbreads and 
brains keep best when frozen. Freeze them as soon as you get 
home or cook them within twenty-four hours after purchase. 















HOW TO FREEZE MEATS 

Wrap meat in waxed paper and place in ice tray. (Sep- 
arate individual portions with waxed paper to prevent 
freezing together) To freeze quickly, place tray on bottom 
shelf of freezer and turn control to fastest freezing point 
For continued storage after freezing, reset couttel 6 a 
colder than normal position. Keep meat in freezer until 
time to use it. Never refreeze meat after thawing, 


For Excellence 


| 


in War Production 


ways and means of 


GENERAL RULES 
Never wash meat or wipe with damp cloth until just before 
cooking. After purchase, remove meat from market paper. 
If not to be frozen, store in meat compartment or de- 
frosting tray. Cover lightly with waxed paper. Leave ends 
open. Fresh meat requires free air circulation. Do not cut 
or chop meat until just before using. Both fresh and 
cooked left-over meats spoil quickly when cut or chopped. 


aoa r FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of 
Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 


the _homemakers of America need help most. 
We believe you will find this material helpful 


Buy War Bonds for Victory 









eftover cooked meats should be stored in a covered dish 
to prevent drying. Generally, leftover meat should not be 
cut or ground until just before using. 






Smoked meats, if mildly cured, require refrigeration but 
will keep up to two weeks.To prevent mold, wrap in cloth 
wrung out of vinegar; then wrap again in waxed paper. 


Frozen meats will keep indefinitely if kept frozen in freez- 
ing unit. After thawing, frozen meat is more perishable than 
other meat. Caution: Never refreeze, after meat is once thawed. 






isledbicks 


Fish should be cooked within twenty-four hours after pur- 
chase. If it is to be kept longer freeze it immediately. To freeze 
fish and meats at home, follow directions at left below. 


Get this free booklet now 


WARTIME SUGCESTIONS — 36 
pages of helpful, practical ideas. 
This meat information is typi- 
cal. Get your free copy from 
any Frigidaire dealer. Look for 
his Frigidaire store sign, or fin | 
name in your classified direc- 
tory under REFRIGERATORS Or 
address Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp., 352 
Taylor Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Next month: “How to Make 
Room in a Crowded Refrigerator “’ 








Frigidaire 


keeping meat properly. With smaller weekly allot- 
ments, the meat they buy must go farther, be 
stored longer. Many are using types of meats 
seldom purchased before, and as a result are 
facing new storage problems. | 

This Frigidaire advertisement, giving simple 
rules and instructions for the storage and freez- 
ing of all kinds of meat, will appear in 2 colors 
in May issues of national magazines, right when 


in your work with classes and study groups. We 
will gladly send you as many reprints as you can 
use. We will also send you copies of our new 
36 - page booklet, WARTIME SUGGESTIONS, for free 
distribution. It is filled with helpful, practical 
ideas for every homemaker faced with wartime 
food and refrigeration problems. This meat. in- 
formation is typical of the timely help it offers. 
Send for your free copies. 


Mail the coupon in the service section now! 
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The Editor’s Victory Garden 


Although a farmer’s daughter, my gardening experience has been limited 
to admiring Father’s prize-worthy gardens and enjoying the luscious prod- 
ucts thereof. Nor should I ordinarily aspire to a garden but last month, 
when I urged all of you to start planning your Victory Gardens or to in- 
terest others in Victory Gardens, I decided to practice what I preach. 

My first move was to register with the Columbia University Extension 
Division for a 50’ x 40’ plot of land about a mile from my home which is 
on the Hudson River some forty minutes by train north of New York City. 
The land, which is owned by the University, is in excellent condition and 
the State soil tests show that the Victory Fertilizer will be adequate. 

The first Victory Garden class met early in March with Dr. Hugh Finley 
as instructor. From that meeting I gained a renewed respect for the soil 


and the knowledge that I'd need some sturdy work clothes, one spading ~ 


fork, one steel rake, one common hoe, a Norcross weeder (if I could get 
it), a trowel (if I wished it) and yards of garden line. Incidentally, a fee 
of eight dollars covers cost of the course, including plowing the plot and 
use of frames for starting plants from seeds. 

Since the soil was still not ready to work the following week, we planned 
our gardens on paper, purchased the necessary seed and started peppers 
and tomatoes in cold-frames. And that is as far as I have gone to date. 

Next month, if I can still navigate after spading 2,000 square feet of clay 
soil, I shall report in detail on the further adventures of an embryo gar- 
dener. In the meantime, for sound Victory Garden information, get in 
touch with your county extension agent, CDVO office, Community Garden 
Project or the Department of Agriculture in Washington. 


Blanche M. Stover 
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NE ot the points made by 
EpucaATION FoR Victory, the 
publication of the United States 


Department of Education, is that 
child care and training should be an 
integral part of the curriculum—not 
something extra which high school stu 
dents can take or not. The author 
agrees with this point of view inasmuch 
as hit or miss attendance at classes 
in child care and training may result 
in the student’s knowledge being more 
dangerous than no knowledge at all. 
EpucATION FoR Victory also points 
out under the caption of “Eligibility 
and Training” that the training is for 
With 


these points in mind let us outline the 


high school juniors and seniors. 


content of such a course and the meth- 
ods which may be used in presenting 
it. 

The content should certainly cover 
(1) the capacities for learning and the 
limitations of preschool age children 
(2) the way in which children learn 
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(3) methods of securing obedience (4) 
punishment—when, where and how ad- 
ministered (5) individual differences in 
children (6) necessary foods for chil- 
dren, and their preparation (7) how 
children play (8) equipment for play, 
games and _ construction work and 
their uses (9) changes in play interest 
with increasing age (10) health care 
including sleep, rest and toilet habits. 

This material should all be given 
with the understanding that high school 
boys and girls may help older men and 
women in the care of young children 
but that they are never at any time to 
be left in sole charge of groups. The 
very phrasing which EpuCATION FOR 
Victory uses indicates that they are 
helpers and not in any sense supervisors. 

Under the first and second topics 
come such points as the speed with 
which young children work or rather 
the slowness with which they work; 
the degree to which they are able to 
remember; the fact that preschool-age 


Children must piay in wartime 
as in peacetime—but the games 
now should be more carefully 
planned to promote physical de- 
velopment. This type of appara- 
tus, although it- needs careful 
supervision, is splendid for de- 
veloping muscle control, _ bal- 
ance and self-confidence 


children learn slowly and forget rap- 
idly; their inability to learn the names 
of colors, rightness and leftness, num- 
bers and the like; the conditions which 
affect learning in early childhood. All 
of this should be given in simple form 
and without any attempt to discuss the 
profound psychological aspects of each 
topic. 

Under topic three there should be 
free discussion of the well recognized 
conditions under which obedience is best 
secured, such as the role played by 
divided authority, “No” means no, 
uniformity of treatment and so on. 

Since one of the areas in which 
adults make many mistakes is in ad- 
ministering punishment, all of the as- 
pects of the use of punishment as a 
means of control should be made clear. 

Under all of these topics the way in 
which children differ should be dis- 
cussed. No idea is more frequent than 
that anything which applies to one child 
will apply to all of them. Whereas 
there are certain conditions which will 
produce rebellion and others which 
will usually produce obedience, the use 
of common sense in applying these to 
the children under one’s control is the 
best indication of one’s skill and train 
ing. If there were even three punish 
ments which would always produce ex- 
actly the right results when applied to 
all children the knowledge of these 
would be invaluable but there is no 
such easy road to child control. 

The first five topics can be brought 
into the course in connection with the 
development of personality or in the 
unit on family relationships but they 
are best discussed by themselves in a 
unit on child care and training. In- 
direct approach is less valuable than a 
straight presentation. This presenta- 
tion may be either in terms of the 
students’ own experiences with their 
brothers and sisters at home or better 
still in connection with a play group, 
a nursery school, or a day nursery. 

The material should first be given 
in lecture form. The use of discussion 
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By Ada Hart Arlitt 
Professor of Child Care and 


Training, University of Cincinnati 
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Child — wiedl Development 


in WARTIME 


with students who have no background 
whatsoever or no experience with chil- 
dren other than those in their homes 
is comparable te the now discarded 
method of presenting right and wrong 
procedures and having the students se- 
lect which ones are correct. This, as we 
now know, results in the students re- 
membering wrong methods as_ fre- 
quently as right ones. 

Observations of real children should 
be given after the methods in each sec- 
tion have been presented. This ob- 
servation should be guided by an out- 
line. The following is the outline used 
tor general observation of nursery 
school procedures in the University of 
Cincinnati. This is used for the first 
observation by students and parents. 


Some Questions to Answer 
While You Watch the Children 
1. How is the child’s health looked 

after? Note all of the different 

ways. 


to 


Which play equipment is especial- 
ly good for the development of 
healthy children? 

3. Which play equipment is especially 
good for the development of the 
child’s imagination ? 

4. Which play equipment causes sev 

eral children. to work together -in 

a helpful way? 

Where and when are the children 


wa 
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doing real thinking on problems 
suited to their age? 

6. Why are most of the children get 
ting along happily together? 

7. Why is there so little rough play? 

8. Are all of the children busy in the 
proper way? 

9. How many good habits do you see 
being formed? 

10. How are the children learning to 
be orderly? 

11. How are the children learning to 
be independent? 

12. Are the children learning to take 
responsibility ? How are they 
learning this? 

13. Are the children learning to co 
operate with other children? How 
are they learning this? 

If there is to be only one observation 
in a recognized nursery school this is 
the type of sheet to use. Where there 
are to be observations after each lec 
ture similar sheets should be worked 
out covering the points in the lecture. 

After the observation, a round table 
is. an excellent method. of. bringing. out 
points which have not been clear or 
points which have been misunderstood. 


A panel discussion, with books re 


placing authorities in person, is also 
an excellent method. Within easy 


reach of the students there should be 
a shelf of books by authors who write 
in such a way as to be read by high 
school students. No sacrifice of scien 
tific accuracy should be made in the 
interest of a popular presentation. How 
ever, there are a number of books by 
scientists of high standing so simply 
written that they can be read by any 
layman. The students can start their 
discussion and as questions arise they 
can read from these authorities to prove 
their points or to disprove statements 
made by other members of the panel. 

‘The minimum requirements for a 
good diet for children should be a part 
of the knowledge of all high school 
boys and girls, as should the prepara 
tion and serving of food. This mate 
rial can be given as a part of the 
regular nutrition course or it can be 
taught in connection with observation in 
the nursery school. Just as observation 
in play or nursery school groups may 
be followed by actual contact with chil 

(Concluded on page 158) 
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At Drexel Institute of Technology, future homemakers learn their responsibilities as consumers. This 
is Mary Heagey showing how she is “conserving and preserving valuable textile material for Victory” 


caching Clothing 


in WARTIME 


By Ivol Spafford 


High schools and colleges throughout the country are adjusting their 


PRINGTIME is clothes 
time! Lovely fabrics in the 
stores, attractive ready-to- 
wears in the shop windows, new styles 
in the fashion books! Always home 
economics teachers have looked for- 
ward to teaching clothing in the spring, 
and they should this year, but with a 
difference. Now their slogan will be 
ration, conserve, remodel and mend, 
and like it! 


Know the Clothing Situation 

The first essential for the teacher 
today, and in turn for students, is to 
know the clothing situation. We are 
asked, first of all, to conserve the cloth 
ing we have, to use carefully, to care 
for properly, to buy only what we need, 
and once having bought to use and care 
for wisely. We are asked also to use 
less material whenever we can and to 
leave certain fabrics entirely to war 
workers for use while at work. Silk is 
off the market and linen practically so. 
Wool is more plentiful than forecast 
but not to be wasted. Cotton fabrics 
are being made of coarser yarns. New 
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curriculums to the urgencies of war. In some cares new courses are being 


added; in others emphasis within the course is changed. In all cases more 
attention is focused on practical application of subject matter to meet 


changed living conditions. 


This is the fourth i a series of articles wrtten 


by Miss Spafford on teaching home economics in wartime.—Editor 


fabrics made of synthetics present spe- 
cial problems in selection and care. 
Hats are smaller; hose mostly of 
cotton and rayon, and in fewer shades; 
jackets shorter and without fullness, 
shoes in fewer styles and colors. Many 
ready-made garments are of. sleazier 
material and 


poorer workmanship. 


Shoes are rationed. The possibility of 
rationing lies ahead. 
Prices are up somewhat all along the 
line and up a great deal in spots. More 


other clothes 


clothes were sold last year than were 
produced, hence surpluses have been 
greatly reduced. Fewer clothes will be 


made next year. How well clothed we 
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are a year hence depends in large 
measure upon what we do with what 
we now have. This is merely a glimpse 
of the general situation today. The 
alert teacher will keep informed and 
interpret changing conditions to her 
classes. 

There is also a personal side to the 
clothing situation and this must be rec- 
ognized in teaching. Families as a 
whole have a higher money income than 
in many years. A goodly number of 
students have money of their own 
from part-time jobs. Some families 
had reached an all-time low in clothing 
during the depression and had not re- 
plenished before war came. They need 
clothes now. Girls of high school and 
college age naturally like clothes. The 
desire to look nice for the boys going 
into war service creates further de- 
mands. They want lots of clothes now 
and their parents are willing to spend 
money for them. Expenditures for 
clothes have always gone up normally 
when money is easy. What many 
people do not realize, however, is that 
this money income has a higher must 
claim against it this year for taxes and 
war bonds than ever before. Nor do 
they seem to realize that the same per- 
son and the same machine can not at 
the same time make suits for civilians 
and uniforms for soldiers. 


Criteria for Teaching 


Teaching today should be measured 
by two criteria. The first is that in- 
struction help the student meet her 
problems whatever they may be. The 
solution may not always be the one the 
student wanted in the beginning. A 
girl wants a new dress and her parents 
are willing for her to have it. The 
teacher knows that she has more than 
she needs now. It may not be easy to 
get the girl to wear what she has, to 
make over an old dress and be happy 
in so doing, but that is the solution for 
which the teacher must work. 

The second criterion is that clothing 
instruction further the war effort— 
that time be saved for doing other 


Mothers often need help in vis- 
ualizing and planning make 
overs for their children, Attrac- 
tive playsuits for daughter can 
be made from old housedresses 
split at the seams. Junior’s first 
long trousers (no cuffs) can 
emerge from father’s old over- 
coat, Possibilities are practically 
limitless O.W.I. photo by Rosener 
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things that need to be done; that goods 
and garments be made to last longer 
thus releasing civilian man power for 
war work, and that money be saved and 
used to pay debts and taxes and to buy 
war bonds. Therefore we need to 
look to our ways of teaching, be on the 
alert to see that material is not wasted, 
that garments fit and that those made 
for growing girls are wearable over a 
reasonable period of time. 


No Loafers in the Wardrobe 


For most students today instruction 
should begin with getting all of their 
clothes into service for themselves or 
others. This may mean anything from 
simple cleaning and mending to dye- 
ing and complete remodelling. It is 
likely to call for a good deal of new 
knowledge and the developing of many 
new techniques. It will also call for 
imagination. It is easier to make good 
looking new garments than to make 
over. ‘Teachers and students should 
face the fact that they are setting out 
on no easy task, but that if well done 
remodelling is worth while and can be 
fun. Work should begin with things 
easy to fix and fix right. Amateurs 
need to see results in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and the results should be of 
such a high quality as to give them 
confidence in tackling a harder job. 


Illustrative material showing what 


others have done should be plentiful. 
In making over, teachers should 
guard against students expecting the 


impossible. Good looking dresses have 
been made from men’s suits, a short 
coat from a pair of trousers, a little 
girl’s dress from an old skirt, but these 
things can not always be done. Success 
will depend upon how much and where 
the garment is worn, the size of the 
person for whom it is made, and the 
skill and patience of the person doing 
the work. The garment to be made 
over should be examined carefully to 
ascertain its limitations and to decide 
if it is worth the time needed to fix 
it. In buying new materials to go 
with old, the two should be examined 
together. An old garment may have 
a good deal of wear left in it and still 
be made to look shabby by combining 
with new. In such a case, combining 
two partly worn garments may be a 
better solution. 

Some teachers may find it desirable 
Pupils 


having things they or their families 


to foster an exchange bureau. 


can not use may bring them to school 
to exchange for things other pupils 
have. If this is done, all garments 
should be thoroughly cleaned before 
they are brought. 

The civilian clothes of those in the 
armed forces are a good reservoir for 
the folks at home. Young men home 
on their first furlough are usually 
aware of how much they have im- 
proved physically and may decide that 
their civilian clothes will never fit them 
again. The fat ones have lost weight, 
the thin ones have gained, and both 
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have a better general body build. Con- 
sequently, they will often tell the fami- 
ly to do something with their clothes, 
and the family should. 


Planning for New Clothes 

Conserve as they may, people are 
going to need a few new clothes and 
some of these they can and should make. 
Emphasis in teaching should be on 
thoughtful decisions as to buying, 
whether to buy or make and, if to 
make, on careful planning of each step. 
Pupils should be guided in setting cri- 
teria for making garments. Many of 
them have made garments at school 
that they have seldom worn because 
they did not like them or they did not 
fit. 

In planning, the girls should think 
of use, of the length of time the gar- 
ment should last, of the age and kind 
of care that will be needed. They 
should think also of the techniques 
needed to make the garment, of what 
they know and what they must learn, 
and of the standards that will satisfy 
them in the finished garment. We have 
spent many hours in teaching cloth- 
ing but we have taught few techniques 
of sewing at the skill level. 

Time as well as material is precious 
today. Can students be interested in 
time-saving devices without lowering 
the quality of work they wish to main- 
tain? One way of saving time is to 
take good care of the garments be- 
tween sewing periods. ‘This may be 
done by hanging up or by putting in a 
box large enough to hold without 
wrinkling. 

Students should be guided in study- 
ing the clothes they have, to find out 
what they like and what they dislike 
about those they now have, and what 
makes home-made clothes look “home- 
made” and how to prevent these unde- 


sirable qualities. 


Some Rules for Buying 

Regardless of the clothing purchase 
to be made, the wise buyer takes time 
to plan—to think through what she 
wants, the use to be made of it, and 
the amount she can and should spend 
for it. She also analyzes past pur- 
chases in order to learn from them. 
Then she takes time to buy. 

Pupils should be taught these simple 
rules for buying clothing: 

1. Select the garments to be worn 
tor the longest time or with the most 
different articles first. Wear or take 
ilong those in which matching or con- 
trast is important. Avoid exchanges. 

Concluded on page 159) 
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This war course of study was developed for the purpose of training | 
high school students—and their families thereby—1. In an understand- 
ing of the meanings of shortages and the regulations concerning them, 
2. In the relation of the family budget to these regulations and shortages 
—that is—in the intelligent handling of the budget through selection, 
care and repair of clothing, their accessories, and the selection, care and | 
repair of household fabrics, 3. In the use, care and minor repair of sew- 
ing equipment, with stress on safety instruction. | 
CONSERVATION OF CLOTHING THROUGH CONSUMER EpucATION (27 Periods) | 

| 


I. Buying (in the light of the present war emergencies) 
A. 


Bb, 


Less 
D. 
II. Construction (51 Periods) 

To awaken an interest in the skills of fashioning clothes, it is recom- 
mended that one simple garment be chosen by the students of each class, 
from the following list: Jumper dress, sleeveless blouse, pinafore, jerkin, 
vestee, sleeveless bolero. 

These or similar garments, all useful, require a small amount of new | 
material and entail a minimum expense to each student while she is 
learning the fundamentals of dressmaking. Individual variations and 
modifications within the ability of the student should be encouraged. 


A. Principles of Pattern Selection (3 Periods) 
1. Design (War Regulations governing design), 2. Measurements | 

B. Cutting (6 Periods) } 
1. Conservation of materials through observance of W.P.B. regulations 
2. Layout Directions, 3. Grain, 4+, Marking 

C. Assembling, etc. (3? Periods), 1. Basting, 2. Fitting 

D. Finishing (27 Periods) 
1. Sewing Machine Instruction, 2. Hand Stitches, 3. Seam Finishes 
4. Fasteners and Closings (War Limitations) 

E. Pressing (3? Periods), Electric Iron and other equipment—their care 

F. Remodeling (6 Periods) Wartime Restrictions 
1. Points to be considered when remodeling or remaking—changing 

neck lines, belt lines, sleeves, hem lines 

G. Make Overs 

Demonstration of possible make overs by the instructor 
IIL. Care 

A. Care (daily) (2 Periods)—Keep clothes wearable. Putting on and 
taking off, airing, brushing, use correct type of hangers, hat boxes, 
shoe trees, pressing out creases 

B. Care (occasional) (zo Periods) —\aundering woolens, sweaters, 
blankets, cottons, rayons, leather, gloves, stockings; spot removal; dry 
cleaning; home dyeing 

C. Care (seasonal) (2 Periods)—cleaning before storing—moth-proofing, ete. 


IV. Repair (A stitch in time saves time) (6 Periods) 


WAR COURSE IN CONSERVATION OF CLOTHING | 
AND FABRICS 


When (2 Periods) 
1. Evaluation of Present Needs 
a. Patriotic Support of Wartime Regulations, b. Basic Clothing 
Needs—wants, c. Price Ceilings—rationing, inflation, d. Budgeting 
for War Savings, e. Sources of Consumer Aids, 
Hlow (12 Periods) 
1. Points which Constitute Good Values 
a. Fabrics (Clothing and Household)—labeling, brands, etc.; iden- 
tifying and judging fabrics; fibers (kinds and characteristics, 
current combinations) ; construction (yarns and weaves); dyes 
and finishes—percentage of dyeing permitted; tests 
b. Garments, outer wear (coats, suits, dresses, blouses, skirts and } 
other feminine apparel); labeling; quality (material, workman- 
ship); styling (occasion, serviceability); fit (appearance, com- | 
fort) ; trimmings and accessories 
Household (7 Period) Sheets, blankets, rugs and floor coverings 
Where (7 Period) Type of Store 


Prepared by Mary E. Magrane, Director of Sewing, New York City 
Public Schools, and Educational Advisor to Practical Home Eco | 
NoMics. Assisted by Anna G. Tighe, Assistant Director of Sewing; 
Edna Emerson; Anna Fleming; F. Beatrice Hunter; Sarah B. Nadel- 
man; Ida Steele. 
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N 1943, I wrote about British 

women in the Services, in factories, 
in transport, in government depart- 
ments; about women who go into action 
on gun sites, who man observer posts, 
who work brilliantly “behind ops.,” 
who fly in the skies over Britain, who 
build planes and tanks and guns. I 
wrote of women doctors, nurses, indus- 
trialists, defense workers, scientists, 
dieticians. I told about jobs never be- 
fore undertaken by women. 

In 1943, I write of the British house- 
wife, the woman whose unspectacular 
daily work is going a long way in help- 
ing to win the war. 

She may be combining a sixty-hour- 
a-week job in a factory with the clean- 
ing of her home, the cooking for her 
war-working family. She may be do- 
ing part-time work in shop, office or 
factory, while her children are at 
school. She may be caring for the chil- 
dren of her war-working friends. 

In addition she is saving money for 
“war savings.” She is saving tins and 
paper for salvage. She is saving clothes 
coupons by patching and mending. She 
is shopping intelligently for “points 
foods” and carrying her purchases home 
to save wrapping and transport. 

She is also whole-heartedly in the 
fuel saving campaign—saving on coal, 
electricity and gas, because the British 
Government has told her of the vital 
necessity of reducing fuel consumption 
to balance the increased needs of indus- 
try, and to bridge the gap between pro- 
duction and consumption of coal. 

Coat—“‘One-room; one-fire” is one 
of the basic coal economies. British 
housewives and their families now live, 
eat, work, play in one room, using the 
coal fire for cooking to save on gas or 
electricity. 

Shops report a tremendous increase 
in the demand for fire-bricks, to make 
fire-grates smaller. Many housewives 
are using up coal dust by mixing it 
with earth or clay and forming it into 
briquettes. Fires are not being light 
ed until the afternoon, when the house 
wives have finished the better part of 
the housework. 

Country housewives are returning 
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By Marion Slater 


Mrs. Slater, the wife of portrait- 
painter, Frank Slater, a pilot of- 
ficer in the R.A.F. Volunteer 
Reserve, is a well known English 


women’s page journalist. 





Eleven domestic science teachers wear 
this new wartime badge, two fish 
“rampant” over two crossed frying 
pans, with the letters P.S.C.S. The let- 
ters stand for the Patrol Service Cook- 
ing School at Lowestoft, England, the 
first Navy school with a teaching staff 





of women only, The school, run by 
the Admiralty and the East Suffolk 
Education Committee, has turned out 
2,300 scientific men cooks for the pa- 
trol service in less than two years 


trom shopping or work laden with 


sticks and small logs which they have 
collected in the woods or by the road 
side. Some housewives are taking 
turns sharing evening fires with their 
neighbors, or working in each other’s 
houses during the afternoons, in order 
to let out one fire. 

EvLectriciry—Smaller light bulbs are 
one of the housewives’ main means of 
saving on electricity. Stairs, passages, 
larders, bathrooms now have fifteen 
watt lamps. Many housewives have 
managed to persuade their families to 
take candles to light them to bed. Elec 
tric heaters are little used, and not at 
all in bedrooms. 

The housewife who has. electric 
water-heating is saving all her wash- 
ing-up and doing it once a day, to save 
running off too much hot water. If 


she uses electricity for cooking, she is 
turning off the hot plate before the food 
is cooked, using up the residual heat, 
cooking the whole meal in one steamer, 
on one hot plate. She is making full use 
ot the oven when she does use it (usu- 
ally for her Sunday joint), by baking 
in it pudding, cakes and vegetables, as 
well as the meat, and by using the 
residual heat to warm a pan of water 
for washing-up while the family are 
eating their dinner. 

Gas—To save gas the housewife is 
turning her gas fires down to half 
strength, taking care that gas flames 
do not lap the edges of her saucepans, 
using steamers to cook as much as pos 
sible over one gas ring, never leaving 
a fire on in an unoccupied room. 

To save fuel she has reduced the 
depth of baths to five inches of water. 
She often bathes the children together. 
She saves their washing for one big 
wash, rather than doing it daily, to 
save both on hot water and on the 
iron. 

These are simple methods by which 
the British housewife has reduced her 
fuel consumption. To help her, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power has ar 
ranged, through local authorities, a 
very wide publicity campaign. This 
includes distribution of leaflets, lec- 
tures and_ practical demonstrations, 
press notices, competitions in schools, 
broadcasts, etc. 

Some amusing results of efforts to 
cooperate include an invitation to a 
children’s play with the note, “We 
shall be pleased to fill your hot water 
bottle if you will bring it along with 
your name attached,” and a letter urg- 
ing reduction of lighting at public con 
certs because “apart from waste of 
electricity, listeners look most peculiar 
when absorbing music.” 

A young schoolgirl writes :— 

“Tf you can make one heap of all your 
baking, 

Dim lights, shut doors where chilly 
draughts are rife, 

You'll win the war by sacrifices you’re 
making, 

And afterwards—you'll be a_ good 


housewife!” 
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photos courtesy Bloomingdale’s 


A new type of furniture, geared to 
wartime needs, is now appearing in 
homes on-the-move. It was designed 
by Dan Cooper and given the trade 
name Pakto because it can be shipped 
flat in a carton and assembled in a 
short time using only a_ screwdriver. 

A chair like the one directly above 
costs about $7.50 and is held together 
by only two screws. The most expen- 
sive piece is a desk which sells for un- 
der $30. 

All of the furniture needed for a 
living room, dinette and bedroom 
packs in a crate approximately six 
foot square. A matching oak chest 
holds household odds and ends 
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THE VERY NEW... 


AST FALL, 


third year homemaking girls 


when my 


and I were planning our 
year’s work, we decided to include all 
of those units which are usually a part 
of our advanced homemaking course, 
but to change content and emphasis 
to meet wartime conditions. 

As we discussed the unit on making 
the home more livable, the girls ex- 
pressed the belief that this year it is 
especially important that homes be 
made as attractive as possible since 
more time will be spent there. It was 
decided that this year, however, we 
should emphasize making our homes at- 
tractive with materials already’ on 
hand, or with the addition of as little 
new material as possible since many 
new materials are unavailable or scarce 


and expensive, and because families 


should use as much money as _possi- 
ble for War Bonds. 

Various ways of improving the ap- 
pearance and livableness of homes 
were discussed, including the rearrang- 
ing of furniture for greater conven- 
ience and better appearance, the mak- 
ing of simple inexpensive items to add 
color and life to an otherwise dull and 
uninteresting corner, and the renovat- 
ing of old and cast-off furnishings. 

Finally, the girls decided to try their 
hands at renovating and making fur- 
nishings for their own homes and soon 
our department took on the appear- 
ance of a second-hand store, with old- 
fashioned chairs, settees, commodes, 
chests, and a collection of orange crates, 
nail kegs and plywood. 

Each girl made definite plans before 
beginning work, including an outline of 
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By Mabel Mullikin 


Homemaking Instructor 
Moscow, Idaho 


the work to be done, materials needed, 
approximate cost and a sketch of her 
idea of the appearance of the finished 
article. Reference material was pro- 
vided so that the girls could secure 
help on such problems as refinishing of 
furniture and slip covering as_ they 
needed assistance. Pictures were taken 
of most of the projects before the girls 
began the actual work. 

One of the most interesting projects 
was an old commode which was made 
into a most attractive dressing table, 
with rose print material for the skirt. 
In order that the drawer could be 
used, a separate flounce was tacked to 
the drawer with thumb tacks. Shelves 
of plywood were put into the bottom 
of the commode to make more usable 
space. The top was enameled cream 
as was the frame of the mirror. The 
mirror was separated from the com- 
mode so it could be hung above the 
dressing table. Total cost of this pro- 
ject was $2.03. 

Dressing tables were made from 
orange crates which the girls secured 
from their grocers; the stools were 


... THE OLD 
MADE NEW 


made trom nail kegs. An old floor 
lamp, stored in an attic for years, was 
transformed into an up-to-date model. 

Old rocking chairs were padded and 
covered to make attractive bedroom 
or living room rockers, or were cut 
down and padded into clever slipper 
chairs. Other chairs were made into 
stools with colorful flounce skirts. An 
old chest of drawers needed a new top 
and back; these were cut from ply- 
wood. The old varnish was removed 
from the chest and a finish of walnut 
varnish made it into a good looking 
piece of furniture at a total cost of 
$1.75. 

Another interesting project was an 
old wooden settee which was padded 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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est. Aid Shits 


WRITTEN AND PRESENTED 


BY OKLAHOMA HIGH ScHOOL HOMEMAKING GIRLS 


By Bonnie Phillips 


Homemaking Instructor, Watonga, Oklahoma 


ED CROSS! First Aid! Home Nursing! Articles 

on these topics in magazines and newspapers, talks 

about them on the radio and OCD conversation in 

the community inspired three Watonga homemaking classes 

to request first aid and home nursing units in school. The 

eighth grade class started the study. When the two Home- 

making I classes heard about it, they wanted similar units. 

All classes used the Red Cross First Aid textbook as the 

main text and supplementary material for reference. All 

kept notebooks. Each class divided into four groups—the 

Hostess Group, the Activity Group, Study Group A and 
Study Group B—with the following duties: 


Hostess Group Duties 


1. Clean department; check floors, windows, etc. 

2. Answer door and entertain visitors 

3. Bring flowers; arrange and change water 

4. Observe activity group. Make score card and score 

5. Keep library in order; appoint a librarian to check out 
books 

6. See that department is well ventilated 


7. Pass out class folders to right group 
Activity Group DutTIEs 
1. Get bandages from closet 
2. Do actual bandaging without talking aloud 
3. Find pressure points 
4. Observe all rules 
5. Do other assignments, such as artificial respiration 
6. Fold and put away materials used 
Srupy Group A DutTiEs 
1. Study assigned material related to first aid 
2. Study bandaging to be done in Activity Group 
3. Make posters and bulletin board displays 
4. Work on notebook. Bring in magazine articles related to 
work 
5. Do any written assignments 


Stupy Group B Dvtiss 


1. Study personal health assignments, 
2. Do any written work on personal health 
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A Scene from “Hike in the Woo: - 


3. Make posters and bulletin board displays on personal 
health 
4. Work on notebook or notes for personal growth 


Rotation of these groups was in this order—Study Group 
A to Hostess Group to Activity Group to Study Group B. 

By the time pupils reached the Activity Group, they were 
ready to do the bandaging which was scored by the Hostess 
Group. In addition to these activities, a field trip was made 
to the local hospital. 

The Climax! All groups in each class were given an op- 
portunity to write and present to their class an original 
skit, pantomime or playlet. Principles of first aid or home 
nursing learned during the study were to serve as themes. 
It was the first time many of the girls had done anything 
similar to this, and they took to it like ducks to water. 
Some of the resulting skits were: 

“The Family Tries to Leave”’—showing the frequent acci- 
dents which occur in the home when the family is hurry- 
ing to leave for a vacation. First aid treatment in the 
home. 

‘Ghost Story Time” 
in case of fainting. 

“Hike in the Woods’—using improvised equipment and 
showing the treatment to be given from a first aid kit. 

‘The Ten O'clock Accident”—depicting an automobile acci- 
dent and the first aider’s duties in the event of arterial 
bleeding, head injuries, sprained arm and shock. 

“Decorating the Co-ed’s Room’’—treating common falls, 
sprained ankle, abrasion wounds and prevention of com- 





telling what not to do and what to do 


mon accidents. 

The girls thoroughly enjoyed the presentation of these 
plays as well as the creative writing involved. One pupil 
said, “I liked our playlet because it showed clearly how we 
can use what we have learned in our everyday life.” An- 
other said quite pointedly, “I don’t get a chance to act very 
often and it’s fun!” A third girl said, “It is easier to 
remember what to do when we act it out or see it drama- 
tized.” 


Four of the First Aid Skits are in- 
cluded in Section II of this issue. 
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By Virginia Lee 


Instructor of Home Economics, East High School, Auburn, N. Y. 


O HOME ECONOMIST can afford to be without 
N a daily newspaper. In any subject it is important 
to know what is happening in this war-torn world, but 
in home economics it is absolutely essential. Conditions 
are changing so rapidly that even the monthly women’s 
magazines, despite their excellent material on the con- 
sumers’ market, rationing and the war against waste, 
cannot cover spot news in the way that the newspapers and 
the radio can. 

The newspaper is particularly useful as a source of time- 
ly educational material for the teaching of foods, cloth- 
ing and home management. Local papers in small cities 
may not contain a great deal of interest along these lines, 
but even these have syndicated articles, pattern services, 
good advertisements, and usually a shopper’s column. In 
the larger city papers not only is an increasing amount of 
space devoted directly to homemakers’ problems but a 
practical interpretation is given to spot news which affects 
the consumer. 

But it is in the truly metropolitan paper that the teacher 
finds her happy hunting ground. The Sunday edition of 
such a paper is available even to teachers who are located 
in small out-of-the-way towns. If circulation is now being 
curtailed, a discarded copy may be borrowed from some- 
one who already has a subscription. Naturally, a paper 
with a well-established reputation for reliable news should 
be chosen rather than one of the tabloid or near-tabloid 


variety. 


EADING THE NEWSPAPER offers three valu- 
R able opportunities to the home economics teacher: 
first, to be well-informed on current news; second, to 
quickly translate economic and social changes into im- 
proved teaching; third, to collect, classify and use mate- 
rial which can add interest and information to home 
economics classes. The various sections of the paper 
may yield unexpected booty if they are read with these 
opportunities in mind. The following summary suggests 
sources of usable material: 


i News and editorial sections 
A. International affairs affecting textile trade and 
food supplies 
B. Articles of general interest to consumers 
C. News about clothing, foods and household articles 
D. Fashion comment 
E. Pertinent Poetry 
*, Advertisements, especially those using up-to-date 
terminology and showing important developments 
or trends 


II. Society, fashion and rotogravure sections 
Illustrate what the socialites are wearing; they wear 
first what others will wear later. 
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III. Magazine section 
Contains feature articles on clothing selection, groom- 
ing, budgeting and foods. Visual appeal is often 
worth bulletin board space. 

IV. Financial section 
Trade notes concerning textile and food markets. 

V. Science section 
Developments in textiles, food products and = syn 
thetics. 

VI. Book Review section 
Review of books of interest to home economists. 

VII. Comic sections 
Cartoons and comic strips which bring out in a 
humorous way points emphasized in the classroom. 
A collection of these is valuable bulletin board ma- 


terial. 


UCH of what is gleaned from the newspaper is of 
MI such temporary value that filing is unnecessary. 
Some system should be devised, however, for keeping mate- 
rial conveniently for a short time. An envelope or pocket 
file is useful for bulletin board material. For example, 
full-page feature articles and illustrations on ways of using 
substitutes for rationed foods, fashions adapted to govern 
ment regulations and collections of accessories made from 
plastics, may be pocketed temporarily and used as soon as 
applicable. Poetry, cartoons and advertisements may be 
similarly designated. If it is decided, after using, that this 
material has more than temporary value, it may then be 
transferred to a regular file of illustrative material. 
Factual material which is fairly timeless should be 
mounted where it cannot easily be destroyed or lost. <A 
large scrapbook is probably handiest for fattual items of 
reference value. Clippings of news affecting the market in 
foods and textiles, and of government announcements con- 
cerning price control and rationing should be kept in the 
scrapbook also, both for information and future compari 


sons. 


a DVERTISEMENTS need to be pointed up if they 
A are to present an educational message to the pupil. 
A collection of small advertisements (or sections of large 
ones) mounted together may be used effectively to teach 
the names of new textiles on the market. Underscoring 
parts of advertisements with red pencil helps put the em- 
phasis where needed. Local advertisements posted along- 
side those in metropolitan papers afford interesting price 
comparisons. Fabric advertisements accompanied by ap- 
propriate pattern sketches will often stimulate clothing 
projects. Clippings of informative labels will focus atten- 
tion on the desirability of reading labels on merchandise in 
the stores. Advertisements may also be used in consumer 


education units to demonstrate the psychology of advertising. 
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He’s enlisted in the Signal Corps Reserve. She’s a home ec major 


Hi; Good Looking ; 


VEN in wartime girls want 
to be good looking. They 
can be, too. But now,it is 
essential to achieve these good looks on 
a minimum of time, energy and sup- 
plies. 

So combine beauty essentials with 
other phases of your busy life. Check 
your daily activities to see how many 
of them can be made to do double duty. 
Some people do their exercises while 
taking a shower or both. Every try it? 

Of course you keep all your groom- 
ing supplies in one convenient place. 
This not only saves time and temper 
but shows at a glance exactly what you 
have on hand. ‘That's important to 
know these days when we are doing 
our best to avoid buying anything we 
don’t really need. 


Beauty Rules Are Health Rules— 


Did you know that? It’s only in 
fiction that beautiful girls can afford 
to be ailing—just as it’s only there 
that ailing ones are considered beauti- 
ful. SO: 


Get plenty of sleep to prevent red, 





dull, staring eyes and erase those bluish 
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—For STUDENTS 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


circles. Improves your disposition, too. 
Take outdoor exercise for good color 
Walking is fine and 





and muscle tone. 
requires no ration card. 


Eat a proper diet for clear skin, 





strong bones, teeth and fingernails. The 
right food provides the pep which 
makes people—boys especially—aware 
that you’re around. Choosing the right 
food is extremely important, particu- 
larly now that we have food rationing. 
By the way, are you making an all- 
out effort to follow the Nutrition 
Yardstick? 

Try regular cleaning of teeth, morn- 
ing and night, to keep them sparkling. 
Brush up and down away from the 
Your tooth paste will go far- 
ther if you squeeze it from the bottom. 
Roll the tube as you go along. Then. 
tor those hard-to-get-at places between 





gums. 


your teeth, use dental floss—but care- 
fully! Salt or baking soda in water 


makes a fine, inexpensive mouthwash. 
A semi-annual check-up by your dentist 
will save you many needless tooth- 
aches later on. If you have been post- 
poning the day, better make an ap- 
pointment at once. 

Make frequent all-over scrubbing a 
habit if you would be beautiful and/or 
popular. Besides, there’s nothing like 
a bath to give a lift to your morale. 
In localities where there is a water 
shortage take sponge baths, but scrub 
harder and oftener. In any case, finish 
off with a vigorous Turkish towel rub. 

Put on clean clothing after the bath 
with special emphasis on the under- 
wear. Wear the kind which is easily 
laundered and requires no ironing. 








Position Is Everything— 

The girls who “look like a million,” 
no matter what they wear, have learned 
to stand, sit and walk correctly. It 
takes no longer to do these things 
gracefully, yet what a difference! Your 
dancing or gym teacher will start you 
right. Progress from that point takes 
constant practice. However, once it is 
habitual, you'll find that carrying your- 
self properly is less tiring than the 
old way. 


Lovely To Look At— 

Attractive hands are another asset. 
Whenever yours get wet, dry them 
thoroughly. Push back the cuticle at 
the same time. A few drops of hand 
lotion will help to keep the skin soft. 
More is wasteful. 

“Do” your nails while you listen to 
your favorite radio program so as to 
have a regular time for the job. Spilled 
polish is messy. Be sure to screw the 
top back on very tightly. 

Nail biting is a nervous habit. It 
spoils the appearance of any hand. If 
you are a nail biter, better stop right 
now. To help, file your nails smooth- 
ly so that there are no annoying sharp 
edges to bite on and wear gloves while 
you sleep. 

If letting all ten nails grow at once 
seems like a Herculean task, begin with 
just one. When this nail arrives at the 
proper length, start letting another one 
grow. Your friends’ interest in the 
proceedings will help keep you to your 
resolution. 


That Crowning Glory— 

If you would display the season’s 
much advertised neat look, have your 
tresses thinned out and cut to the most 
becoming length. Then keep your hair- 
do simple. Use your brush every night 

(Concluded on page 160) 
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NDER the capable direction 

of Mr. Louis LeValley, in- 

structor of agriculture and 
chairman of the Redlands Food Pro- 
duction Committee, the Redlands High 
School of California has organized a 
victory garden that might well serve 
as a model for other schools interested 
in such a project. This garden is now 
producing the bulk of the vegetables 
consumed in the school cafeteria, which 
daily serves some 1300 students. 

When school opened last fall, the 
school garden planted during the pre- 
ceding spring had passed its peak, but 
still supplied large quantities of fresh 
tomatoes and Swiss chard. The sur- 
plus of these two vegetables was so 
great that the home economics depart- 
ment canned forty quarts of tomatoes, 
and the cafeteria had an ample supply 
of both vegetables far into December. 

Because fall and winter gardens are 
highly in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LeValley then conceived 
the idea of planting a school garden 
that would supply most of the cafe- 
teria vegetables throughout the entire 
school year. Actual work ‘on the 
project was begun October 1 under 
the management of the Future Farm- 
er Chapter of the local high school. 
Fortunately an ideal garden spot of 
3 acres was available on the school 
grounds. Also, the school owns six 
shares of irrigation water, besides be- 
ing eligible to use all the Redlands 
city water necessary to the project. 

The actual garden spot consists of 
an area approximately 125 by 130 feet. 
The soil is a rich sandy loam, ideal 
for hand cultivation, and the plot lies 
in the full open sunlight, with a slight 
slope that permits easy irrigation. 

Since the plot is too large for spad- 
ing, it was first plowed, harrowed, fur- 
rowed out and thoroughly irrigated. 
It was then worked down so that it 
was loose, well-pulverized and ready 
for planting. Because sandy soil dries 
out quickly on top, the smaller vege- 
tables were planted in double rows on 
the side of each ridge, the rows being 
set about 16 inches apart. Other seeds 
were sown in neat rows by means of 
heavy cord stretched the full distance 
until planting was completed. The plot 
was then sprinkled lightly. 

The first October planting included 
three double rows (125 feet each) of 
Detroit Dark Red Beets, two double 
rows of white icicle radishes, and two 
double rows of head lettuce seed. Since 
radishes mature quickly they were soon 


successful 
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Victory Gardens 
for Shel Cafeterias 


By Martha P. McMillin, 


San Bernardino, California 
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Resting from their labor in the Redlands High School Victory 
Garden are these present and future Farmers of America 
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harvested; and a second crop, of the 
The first 
quality, 


red variety, was planted. 
crop, exceptionally fine in 
amounted to 250 bunches, of which the 
school cafeteria took all it could use; 
six dozen bunches were sold, and five 
dozen bunches were given to the needy. 
When the head lettuce was thinned 
and transplanted, it filled four double 
rows. The remainder of the plants— 
about 500— were given to teachers, 
students and others interested in a Vic- 
tory Garden, and to the six elementary 
schools, each of which maintains its 
own Victory Garden. 

About November 4, six double rows 
of peas were planted, as well as six 
short double rows of onion sets of the 
Bermuda and Spanish Sweet varieties. 
At about the same time, three double 


rows of turnips were planted. The 
roots and tops of these were used as 
greens by the cafeteria in January and 
February, and proved very popular. 
When the turnip plants were thinned 
to three inches apart, six dozen bunches 
of the greens were sold, the proceeds 
being used for the purchase of more 
seed. 

In late fall, the garden was further 
increased by the addition of twelve long 
rows of cabbage plants, sprouting broc- 
coli and snowball cauliflower, all neat- 
ly labeled on pegs at the end of the 
rows. About February 10, beans, peas 
and endive were started, as well as 
other of the more common varieties of 
vegetables. Parsley and eggplant were 
used as a border, because of the attrac- 


tive combination. As soon as danger of 
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frost is past, other plants such as to- 
matoes, sweet corn, cucumbers, peppers 
and celery will be planted. 

In every case, the seed was sown 
in the open garden or the plants were 
grown from seed in the spacious green 
house located on the school campus, 
then put into student-constructed flats, 
and finally transferred to the garden. 
This lath 
proven a real asset in that it allows the 


house, incidentally, has 
planting of seeds under cover during 
the winter months, and also keeps the 
flats protected till the plants are ready 
for transplanting. 

Effective planting of the seeds is of 
the utmost importance in growing a 
Victory Garden. First the seed is sown 
in flats, soil consisting of 1/3 garden 
soil, 1/3 sand and 1/3 leaf mold, in 
shallow trenches about one inch apart, 
and then covered lightly with soil. As a 
final step, this is covered with 1/8 
inch of coarse sand, to keep the top 
of the flat dry and to prevent damping 
off, which is caused by fungus attack- 
ing the young plant at or near the 
surface of the soil. 

When the plants are large enough, 
they are transferred to flats, which are 
about three or four inches deep. ‘lhe 
best soil for these flats consists of equal 
parts of garden soil, sand and peat 
moss or leaf mold. Before the young 
plants are transferred to the open gar- 
den, the flats are set outdoors for a 
After being 
transplanted, they are watered careful- 


“toughening up’ period. 


ly, and cultivated regularly to kill the 
weeds. Ordinarily, they thrive and 
mature normally ’til ready for har- 
vesting, though pests may give some 
trouble. 

Inexperienced teachers planning simi- 
lar projects should write to their 
county agriculture extension service for 
gardening bulletins, or secure them 
from the county farm advisor, or from 
any seed house, where they are free 
for the asking. If none of these is 
available, teachers may write directly 
to the U. 


at Washington. Also, all city and coun- 


S. Department of Agriculture 


ty libraries and book stores are amply 
supplied with Victory Garden books. 
According to Mr. LeValley, inexperi- 
enced teachers should bear in mind al- 
ways that a small garden intensively 
cultivated is more satisfactory and more 
economical that a larger garden culti- 
Also, a 


garden is more uniformly productive 


vated in a haphazard way. 
if various seeds and plants are set out 
at regular intervals so that some vege- 


tables are constantly coming into pro- 
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duction. 

In the opinion of Mr. Lloyd Fair- 
field, 
school garden is of the utmost impor- 


school cafeteria manager, the 


tance. Not only does it decrease costs, 
but also allows the frequent serving 
of high-priced vegetables such as fresh 
peas and celery, without a correspond- 
ing price increase to students. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Fairfield trained his patron- 
age to like vegetables three years ago 
when he “Vegetable 
Plate Lunch,” selling at fifteen cents. 


introduced the 


In summary, the school garden at 
Redlands has demonstrated that: 

1. This type of garden is eminently 
practicable when supervised by a 
competent and enthusiastic teacher 
or director. 

2. It is economical to operate, as the 
only expense is for irrigation water, 
seeds and tools, which consist chief- 
ly of ordinary spading forks, spades, 
rakes, hose, transplating trowels, 
hand weeders, hand cultivators and 
a wheel hoe or plow with attach- 
ments. 

3. It provides the cafeteria 
with the fresh vegetables and vita- 


school 


mifis so necessary to good health. 
Moreover, students are more like- 


ly to eat fresh vegetables if they 
help raise them. 

4. A school garden develops individual 
responsibility in the student and 
teaches him the value of teamwork 
and cooperation. 

5. It provides fine outdoor exercise 
and also serves as recreation. 

6. School 
releases more food for other con- 

lend-lease and our 

armed forces both here and abroad. 

Also, vegetables produced locally 


production of vegetables 


sumers, for 


lessen the great burden on our 
transportation and distribution fa- 
cilities. 

7. Students learn to work with their 
hands in a garden—a skill which 
carries over, profitably, into adult- 
hood. 

8. Students carry their garden know]l- 
edge and enthusiasm into the home, 
thus inspiring parents, friends and 
neighbors to have a garden. 

9. Students learn the interrelationship 
of agriculture with other phases of 
our economy. 

10. Students take a patriotic pride in 
the knowledge that they are helping 
to realize the American victory slo- 
gan: “Food will win the war.” 





—and pass the nijon 


VAST army of Jeff Davis County 

citizens is on the march, waging 
relentless war on malnutrition and de- 
ficiency diseases. The ammunition 
used is not bullets or torpedoes. It is 
well balanced lunches for the school 
children. At the head of this prog- 


ressive movement is Mrs. Mamie E. 


King, home demonstration agent. 
Serving with her are members of the 
County Home Demonstration Clubs 


and the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Hazlehurst. 

Community leaders, realizing that the 
prime essential for children is good 
health, are supporting this program en- 
thusiastically. In five schools of the 
County 1170 pupils now are enjoying a 
nutritional lunch every school day. Of 
that number, 583 are receiving free 
lunches. The others pay either the 
nominal sum of 5c per day or the 
equivalent in vegetables, eggs or canned 


foods from their homes. In the negro 
schools, 570 boys and girls are receiv- 
ing fruit and lunches daily. 

For the past two years, the school 
lunch program in the four county con- 
solidated schools has been a Home 
Demonstration Club community proj- 
ect. Club members have equipped the 
lunchrooms with stoves, tables, kitchen 
utensils, dishes, silver and other essen- 
tials. They have made curtains, painted 
tables and chairs, and improved the 
grounds. In fact, these buildings have 
been made so attractive and inviting 
that today they are serving a dual pur- 
pose—as a lunchroom and as a com- 
munity center. 

The new, attractive and well ap- 
pointed lunchroom in Hazlehurst, spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion with the full cooperation of Mrs. 
King, has a convenient kitchen and a 
seating capacity of 200. It, too, is 
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Changes in Operation of the Community School Lunch Program 


The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture recently 
pamphlet, 4 School Lunch for Every 
Child, which explains the changes in 
operation of the community school 
lunch program. Copies may be obtain- 
ed from your nearest FDA office. 

The following questions and answers 
taken from this pamphlet give basic 
information about the new plan: 

Q: How does the new program dif- 

fer from the previous program? 
Previously, foods were purchased 
by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration as a part of the market 
stabilization program and sent to 
the State welfare agencies which 
stored and distributed them to 
school lunch sponsors. Now, the 
sponsors will be able to buy certain 
food supplies direct from local 
farmers and merchants and be re- 
imbursed by the FDA for the cost. 
Q: What are the advantages of the 

new program to the community? 
A: The local purchases will (1) .in- 


released a 


A 


crease the consumption of season- 
ally abundant foods close to the 
area of production, resulting in a 
more complete utilization of the 
crops produced by the farmers of 
the community; (2) take some of 
the load off our already overworked 
transportation system; (3) stimu- 
late greater community interest in 
school lunch activities as a major 
contribution to national nutrition; 
(4) encourage expansion of com- 
munity gardening, canning and -pre- 
serving. 

Q: Will the former program of food 
distribution be abandoned? 

A: No, in some large areas, principally 
metropolitan, where adequate trans- 
portation and warehousing facilities 
tributed from FDA as formerly. 
permit, food will be bought and dis- 

Q: Will the new program then be set 
up only in rural and urban cen- 
ters? 

A: No, it will operate in large and 
small communities, in city and 

country. In such circumstances as 


mentioned above, the old plan will 
simply supplement the new. 

What is the function of the Food 
Distribution Administration in the 
program? 

A: The FDA directs and oversees the 


program. It designates specific com- 


Q 


modities which sponsoring agencies 
may purchase. Foods will be desig- 
nated according to their nutritive 
value and their availability. The 
FDA will reimburse the sponsers 
for the cost of the commodities pur- 
chased, up to a specified maximum 
amount, provided prescribed condi- 
tions are met by the sponsors. 

Q: Who may sponsor he program? 

School systems or boards, parent- 


o 
ee 


posts or other civic or service or- 

ganization may sponsor it. 

How many children are _partici- 

pating in the program? 

A: Last year a peak of over 6,000,000 
children benefitted from school lunch 


° 


programs using foods made avail- 
able by the’ FDA. This year many 


more will probably participate. 


* 








By Mrs. W. W. Smith, Jeff Davis County, Georgia 


used as a meeting place for clubs and 
fraternal orders. 

Until this year the sponsors of the 
School Lunch Project have depended 
on W.P.A. cooperation in maintaining 
the lunchrooms. Now, however, Home 
Demonstration Club members have 
made a work schedule for themselves 
and take turns in the preparation and 
service of the lunches. Their plan 
calls for two volunteer workers at 
each school daily. Prior to this, club 
members had helped with the menu 
planning, in conjunction with the 
county home demonstration agent and 
the Hazlehurst home economics teach- 
er. 

No description of the School Lunch 
Program would be complete without 
mentioning the vital part played by the 
county cannery, a direct out-growth of 
the program. Purchased by the Board 
of Education and sponsored by the 
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Home Demonstration Clubs, it has 
been in operation since July 1, 1942. 
The cannery ran full time in July and 
in August and is being operated two 
days a week at the present time. Right 
now the emphasis is on canning of 
meats and chicken. The use of the 
cannery is not confined to the school 
lunch project. Any individual in the 
county may bring in products and can 
them with the assistance of the home 
demonstration agent. 

Another factor contributing to the 
success of this project is the school 
gardens. Last spring the school super- 
intendents, representatives from the 
Home Demonstration Clubs, P.T.A. 
leaders and officers of the Home Dem- 
onstration Council met with the home 
demonstration agent and W.P.A. lunch- 
room supervisor, to make plans for the 
planting of a county-wide consolidated 


garden. A garden of eleven acres was 


agreed upon, and each school assumed 
W..P.A. 


a gardener, and more than 5000 cans 


its financial share. furnished 
of fruits and vegetables were canned 
by W.P.A. for the school lunchroom. 

In addition to the county-wide gar 
den, the Denton Home Demonstration 
Club sponsored a community garden to 
furnish fresh vegetables to their lunch 
room. School boys, with the assist 
ance of their superintendent, did the 
work. Tractor plowing and other out- 
side labor were paid for by giving meal 
tickets to children in the families of 
those doing the work. 

That this school lunch program is 
paying high dividends is well attested 
by the general improvement in the 
health of our school children, a notice- 
able gain in weight and better grades 
in school. Long hours of careful plan- 
ning and hard work are today bearing 


rich fruit. 
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OINT rationing of food went 
oo effect March Ist. Rationing 
was necessary in order to assure the 
best use of all of the food that we 
have. Point rationing was adopted be- 
cause it is the most flexible kind of 
rationing—discouraging the purchase of 
the scarcer items, while allowing the 
greatest possible freedom of choice. 

It is now the duty of every Ameri- 
can to use both the rationed and unra- 
tioned foods in such a way as to ob- 
tain their full nutritional value and to 
supplement bought food with Victory 
Garden produce and home-raised poul- 
try or rabbits if possible and feasible. 


Federal Meat Inspection 


The percentage of meat animals now 
slaughtered in the United States, under 
Federal inspection has increased from 
66% to 75% in the recent past. This 
increase is due to the fact that packing 
plants are required to have Federal in- 
spection in order to sell meat for the 
armed forces and other Federal 
agencies. 

There has also been an increase in 
the number of meat animals slaugh- 
tered in this country. From an esti- 
mated 70 million in pre-war years, the 
number jumped to 86 million for the 
year ending July 1, 1942. 


Alphabet Canned Food 


APBUT means apple butter and 
TOMJVU signifies tomato juice to the 
mess sergeant. Because paper labels 
are often lost from wetting during mili- 
tary operations, WPB has asked can- 
ners to mark all canned goods in one 
of the following ways: embossing; 
printing or stenciling with a permanent 
non-corrosive ink, lithographing. 


No Refrigeration for New 
Spread 


A new butter-like spread which can 
be stored without refrigeration has been 
developed by the United States Army 
for use in all ranges of temperature 
and climatic conditions. It is a mixture 
consisting principally of creamery but- 
ter, fresh cheese curd, skim milk pow- 
der, and butter flavor and color. At 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan Miller, ood Industries 


the present time this spread is being 
sent by the Quartermaster Corps to 
soldiers stationed overseas and by the 
Red Cross for distribution to wound- 
ed American soldiers and prisoners of 


war. 


New Banana Powder 


The scarcity of bananas in this coun- 
try since the war has resulted in the 
development of a new banana powder, 
Banatose, which will soon be offered 
to the general public through the east- 
ern division of the A&P, at an approxi- 
mate cost of forty cents for an eight- 
ounce jar. 

Banatose is a mixture of 40% Sun- 
Ban banana powder, 28% powdered 
skim milk, 28% dextrose, 4% tri-cal- 
cium phosphate and United States cer- 
tified color. Because of the natural 
sugar in the bananas and the added 
dextrose, protein and minerals, Bana- 
tose will contribute valuable food ele- 
ments to the diet. 

This powder is for use in children’s 
milk drinks, ice cream, cake icings and 
fillings and puddings. In making 
banana milk drinks two teaspoons are 
used to each glass of milk. In other 
recipes two tablespoons of the powder 
substitute for each fresh banana called 


for in the recipe. 


Foods in Cellophane 


Boston baked beans, no_ longer 
canned because of the metal shortage, 
are now available in quick-frozen form 
wrapped in a bag of transparent film. 
The baked beans are packed at a tem- 
perature of 190°F. and then cooled for 
a few hours before freezing. Already 
about 40,000 pounds are being produced 
each week. 

New England type baked beans are 
also on the market in some localities, 
dehydrated and packaged in a trans- 
parent bag inside a small paper box. 

A mix-your-own package of carrot 


juice cocktail powder is another out- 
growth of the metal shortage. A vest- 
pocket size envelope contains enough 
powder to make a quart of cocktail 
when reconstituted with water. 

Still another dehydrated food which 
has recently reached the market is Rus- 
sian Bortsch (beet soup). 


*“*Butter-extenders” 


There are three more or less satis- 
factory methods of “extending butter”: 

1. Aeration with gelatine. 

Method: Combine 1 tablespoon plain 
gelatine with 4 cup cold water in small 
mixing bowl and warm over hot water 
until gelatine dissolves. Add 1 pound 
of butter creamed at room temperature 
and blend until mixture is light and 
fluffy. 

This method almost doubles the vol- 
ume but increases the weight by only 
two ounces. Some of the volume is lost 
in spreading. The flavor is good. 

2. Aeration with gelatine and evapo- 
rated milk. 

Method: Prepare gelatine, water 
and butter as in preceding method, then 
slowly add 1 tall can evaporated milk 
and 1 teaspoon salt. Continue beating. 

This method produces 2 pounds of 
spread, has a high percentage of the nu- 
tritional value of an equal amount of 
pure butter and retains much of the 
butter taste. 

3. Aeration with whole milk and 
water. 

Method: Cream 1 pound of butter 
and gradually add 1 pint of milk and 
water blended. 

This method makes 2 pounds of 
spread which tastes very much like that 
made with the first method. 

These spreads are suitable for table 
use when a bit of coloring is added or 
for use on vegetables, baked potatoes 
and hot breads. They cannot be used 
for frying, pastry making or cake bak- 
ing. 
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HE AFTERMATH of the last 

war saw the development of our 
unsurpassed dyestuff industry. We be- 
came independent of European dyes and 
we contributed generously to the pres- 
ent high quality of dyestuffs. 

Among the many developments com- 
ing out of this war, we shall see tre- 
mendous progress in the processing of 
fabrics and clothing. With so much 
of the war being fought in climatic con- 
ditions of all extremes, the scientific 


-development of compounds which will 


increase the service and durability of 
cloth is being fostered. Modern war- 
fare has inspired new finishes which 
will, in time, revolutionize our knowl- 
edge, selection and care of clothing. 

For many years, there have been two 
schools of thought as to the destructive 
action of perspiration. One opinion has 
held the alkaline-acid secretions respon- 
sible; another has claimed such damage 
to be the result of inherent bacterial 
growth. Recent developments in _re- 
search laboratories have favored this 
latter form of thinking. As a result, 
there is the possibility of controlling 
fabric deterioration due to perspiration 
through application of germicidal agents 
and bacterial inhibitors. 


Vocabularies Change 


Many inroads are daily being made 
in our clothing vocabulary. Such terms 
as “duration blends,” “replacements,” 
“alternates” and “extenders” have been 
suggested and used when discussing 
new and substitute products. But we 
are not alone in this. The English for 
some time now have referred to certain 
of their wartime commodities as ‘“aus- 
terity” clothes. While austerity is de- 
scriptive of some of their clothing re- 
strictions, it lacks the necessary lift to 
war-weary spirits that our own phrases 
offer. 

And now a new word enters our 
wartime conversations—‘occupational.” 
This term has been suggested for the 
growing women’s work garment field. 
Manufacturers of clothing, safety 
equipment, accessories and shoes have 
worked to produce and offer really pro- 
tective clothing to working women. 
These are not just work clothes but 
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AND IN ‘TEXTILES 


By Rajyean M. Codish, 


are truly occupational clothes. Nor 
are their shoes just work shoes but 
rather occupational shoes made for pro- 
tection against industrial hazards. 


Cloth Shoes for Summer Wear 

Following the rationing of leather 
shoes and the limitations on their styles, 
cloth shoes containing no leather are 
seen as a possibility in extending lines 
of summer footwear. Shoes utilizing 
canvas top with rubber soles have been 
made on a considerable scale in the past. 
But since rubber is now out and leather 
also eliminated for soling purposes, 
various “ersatz” materials are being 
weighed as substitutes. 

Laminated fabrics built up from 
compressed layers of cloth, which have 
been cemented together with resins, 
offer possibilities, but the list of avail- 
able phenolic acid for this fabric pre- 
vents use on a wide scale. Other possi- 
bilities are the use of heavy pile fab 
rics made on axminster carpet looms 
and impregnated. Such a fabric using 
asphalt as a compound was developed 
experimentally for automobile tire cov- 
ering to conserve rubber. Since it is 
claimed to be good for 3000 miles it 
is held that it may prove good for soles 


of shoes. 


Tricks With Stockings 


A recent “leg magic” fashion show 
demonstrated what can be done with 
stockings to make the wearer look 
taller or shorter, thinner or plumper, 
how to minimize bow legs and make 
the leg look longer or shorter. Models 
of identical height created a full length 
illustion. One managed to look inches 
taller by wearing navy blue from head 
to toe, including navy opaque stock- 
ings. The second model appeared small- 
er than she was in clothes featuring 
varying color areas with light toned 
stockings. This is an adaptable tech 


nique for clothing class studies or as 
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a high light of classroom fashion shows. 

Other means of proportioning legs 
may be included. To minimize a ten 
dency toward bow legs, slant the seams 
of stockings a trifle inward, since seams 
slanted outward or centered outline 
and emphasize this condition. To make 
legs look longer, avoid shoes with ankle 
or T straps and wear low cut ox- 
fords or pumps. To make legs look 
shorter, go in for shoes with broad 
instep straps, TI’ straps, criss-cross 
fastenings or oxford hi-ties. To make 
legs look slimmer, wear skirts with 
soft fullness, wear the hemline just be 
low the heaviest part of the calf and 


wear hose in darker colors. 


New Rayon Tow Hose 

Designed to take the place of fine 
lisle and cottons for sport wear and 
with summer cottons, is a new type of 
stocking called “rayon tow.” Rayon 
tow is a collection of several thousands 
of continuous rayon filaments which are 
broken down into uniform lengths of 
twelve to fourteen inches as against 
two to four inches used for spun rayon. 
This extra long staple is spun into 
thread by the silk system and then knit 
into stockings. The finished stocking 
is claimed to be outstanding for its 
softness to the hand and its clinging 


qualities when worn. 


Dyes an Issue? 

Much is being heard about limita 
tions in dyestuffs and printing, but con 
sumer fears over any color shortage 
or loss in quality are groundless. Crit 
ical raw materials used in compound 
ing dyes are also necessary to the man 
ufacture of explosives. Naturally this 
war need limits the quantity of dyes 
that can be manufactured. But in 
print goods, a shortage of copper used 
for printing rollers and not the lack 


(Continued on page 157) 
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Home Play in Wartime 


Children and adults need recreation 
in wartime to relieve tension and _ re- 
fresh and renew minds and_ bodies. 
Simple, inexpensive stay-at-home games 
that are wholesome fun can be good 
for the entire family. 

Home Play in Wartime is a small 
pamphlet containing a good many sug- 
gestions for having fun at home. This 
is published by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for 10c a single copy 
and 3c a copy for orders of 25 to 500. 

Party Capers for grown-ups and 
Kiddie Kapers for young folks from five 
on are dedicated to the slogan “Keep 
‘Em Playing.” The first set is made 
up of forty games and stunts illus- 
trated with actual photographs (like 
the one above) ; the second set contains 
twenty mirth-provoking party sugges- 
tions. Both sets are from The National 
Association Service, 2017 Glenwood 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, priced $1.00 and 


50c respectively. (Ten cents postage) 


* A study on The Carry-Over into 
Homes of the Teaching of Family Liv- 
ing to In-School and QOut-of-School 
Youth, prepared by Letitia Walsh of 
The Stout Institute, chairman of a 
committee representing the Home Eco- 
nomic Education Section of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, has recently 
been published by the A.V.A. More 
than three thousand illustrations of 
what several hundred selected teachers 
of vacational home economics consid- 
ered evidences of successful carry-over 
of their teaching into the homes of stu- 
dents provided the basic material. 
Copies may be obtained at 25c¢ each 
from A.V.A. headquarters, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
i; <. 
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Vegetable Gardening in Color 

By Daniel J. Foley 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 255 

Now is the time to start planting 
spring vegetable gardens, and this is 
the book to help you. In addition to 
expert and practical directions for 
growing all the common vegetables, 
herbs and berries, there are 150 photo- 
graphs in full color to enthuse and 
stimulate even the person who is “not 
interested”. 

Introductory chapters on planning, 
preparing the earth and sowing the 
seed are short and to the point. Con- 
cluding chapters deal with insects and 
diseases, garden tools, storing for 
winter use and cooking hints. 

A book well worth placing in the 
home economics library. 


The Farm Primer 

By Walter Magnes Teller 

David McKay Co., Philadelphia 

Price $2.50 Pp. 266 

Mr. Teller, formerly with the Farm 
Security Administration, offers here a 
practical handbook for the beginner 
and part-time farmer. He explains at 
the outset that farming is work but 
that it is worth everything put into 
it. 

There are chapters on land and 
water, houses and outhouses, soil, tools 
and livestock. There is even a chapter 
on financing and planning. An ap- 
pendix gives a time table for chores, 
gestation table and other pertinent 
farm information. 


* Secrets in Growing Peas and Corn, 
a small twenty-eight page booklet pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Valley Can- 


ning Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota, is 
offered free to Victory Gardeners who 
will write for a copy. Information 
about tools, fertilizer and pests is in- 
cluded. 


Your House 


By J. Harold Hawkins 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 224 

The woman who now must be the 
man-about-the-house_ will find _ this 
book a handy reference. It explains in 
detail with clear-cut illustrations how 
to keep a house in repair from base- 
ment to attic and how to use the tools 
required. 

A house is an important investment 
and deserves the best of care. Since 
supplies are limited now and_ handy- 
men at a premium, women will need 
to spend more time and thought in 
restoring, painting, cleaning and pro- 
tecting their homes. 


Housing Yearbook, 1942 


National Association of 

Housing Officials, Chicago 

Price $3.00 Pp. 192 

Once again the National Association 
of Housing Officials presents a com- 
prehensive picture of contemporary 
housing. This issue of the Yearbook 
contains the story of the reorganiza- 
tion of Federal housing agencies and a 
bird’s-eye view of war housing, includ- 
ing defense housing under the Lanham 
Act, housing priorities and rent con- 
trol activities of the Federal govern- 
ment. Some sixty pages are devoted 
to a directory of housing agencies. The 
index is adequate. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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HERE’S HOW IT ADDS UP 


1 No. 2/2 can 
Libby's Fruit Cocktail 


2/2 cups (approx.) 
drained fruit 


Carnival Custard takes 2 cup 


Salad-Dessert takes 1 cup 


Isles O’ Spice takes 1 cup 


CARNIVAL CUSTARD 
2 tbsp. cornstarch — 1 cup milk 
\% tsp. salt 1 cup water 
\% cup sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 
l egg ¥% cup Libby's 

Fruit Cocktail 
Mix cornstarch, salt and sugar. Beat cgg 
slightly and add milk and water. Add to 
cornstarch mixture. Cook over hot water, 


stirring constantly until thick. Cool. Add 
vanilla. Pour into 4 serving dishes and top 


with Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. 


G 3 delectable dishes (each serves 4) | 
from a single can of | 


Libby’s Fruit Cocktail! | 


With canned fruits rationed, students and homemakers will look to you more and more for this kind of help 





This one-egg custard is smooth and deli- 
cious—interesting to demonstrate in a lesson 
on custards. 


* SALAD-DESSERT 


4 pkg. strawberry Salad greens 


gelatin Mayonnaise 
1 cup Libby’s 
Fruit Cocktail 

Dissolve gelatin in | cup boiling water. Let 
chill until partially congealed, then add 
fruit. Pour into 6-inch ring mold and chill 
until firm. Serve on salad greens with 
mayonnaise in center. (Serves 4) 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 


LIBBY PACKS A GREATER VARIETY OF FOODS UNDER 
ONE LABEL THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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ISLES O' SPICE 
\ cup shortening $ tsp. cloves 


Vy 
4% cup brown sugar 1} tsp. cinnamon 





\% tsp. salt 34 tsp. soda 
l egg 4 cup milk 
1 cup sifted cake flour H 


Cream shortening, sugar, and salt. Add un- 
beaten egg and beat until light and fluffy. } 
Sift flour, spices, and soda together. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with milk, be- 
ginning and ending with the dry ingredients. 
Fill greased muffin pans 24 full. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven (375° F.) about 20 
minutes. (Makes 8 to 10 cakes: only 4 are 
used for the dish shown here.) 

This one-egg spice cake could well be fea- 
tured in a cake-making lesson. 


FRUIT TOPPING 

4 tsp. cornstarch | cup syrup drained 

3 tbsp. orange juice from fruit 

| tbsp. lemon juice | cup Libby’s ' 
Fruit Cocktail | 
Dissolve cornstarch in orange and lemon 

juice. Heat fruit syrup to boiling. Add 

cornstarch mixture and cook until thick. 

Add the fruit. Serve, hot or cold, over cakes. 

(Serves 4). Left-over slices of plain cake can 

be dressed up with this Fruit Topping. It’s 

good for shortcakes, too. 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 148) 





Education of the Young Child 
—a nursery school manual 

By Catherine Landreth 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 279 

Here is a small volume home eco- 
nomics teachers have long been want- 
ing and needing. But parents and 
others who work with young children 
will also find it very helpful. Contrib- 
uting to its value are its simple, clear, 
and easy style, its good organization, 
and the fact that it is based upon 
sound educational philosophy and prac- 
tice as revealed in scientific research. 

Usability will doubtless prove to be 
its greatest merit. For instance, each 
chapter is outlined with topical state- 
ments in italics giving emphasis to main 
points and making study and review 
easier. Incidents concerning the chil- 
dren’s experiences clarify and add in- 
terest. 

Photographs from various nursery 
school centers illustrate types of hous- 
ing, kinds of equipment used, and chil- 
dren’s activities. 

Teachers will appreciate the leading 
questions at the beginning of each chap- 
ter and the suggested activities and 
selected references at the end. The 
appendix, too, offers real help in pro- 
viding a brief summary of research 
findings classified according to chapter 
headings; record blanks; addresses of 
firms furnishing supplies and equip- 
ment; and a list of books for preschool 
age children. 

Reviewed by BLANCHE HEpRICK RAFFERTY 


Power Machine Sewing 

Price $2.25 Pp. 220 
Teachers Manual 

Price $2.00 Pp. 112 

By Julia E. Eilverman 

Richard R. Smith, New York 

The author of these books on power 
machine sewing is an_ experienced 
teacher who, in addition to long expe- 
rience as a worker in the needle trades 
industry, has recently made an analyti- 
cal study of procedures most com- 
monly used in modern machine needle 
trades. 

The first is a textbook for students 
interested in obtaining occupational 
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information on the needle trades indus- 
try and in mastering the technique of 
using the lockstitch sewing machine. 

The second is a guide for teachers 
to use with the students’ practical text- 
book. It presents a plan for organiz- 
ing, presenting and evaluating instruc- 
tional material effectively. Included 
are lesson plans, objective tests and a 
four-page bibliography. 


American Dolls in Uniform 


By Nina R. Jordan 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 238 

The first chapter in Mrs. Jordan’s 
well illustrated book on dressing fif- 
teen American dolls in uniform ex- 
plains in careful detail how to make 
the dolls to be dressed. The materials 
used for both dolls and uniforms are 
inexpensive and readily available. Pre- 
vious sewing experience is not neces- 
sary. A twelve-year-old girl could 
make and dress any of these dolls. 


““Smorgasbordet” gth edition 


By Gerda Simonson 

Albert Bonnier Pub., New York 

Price $1.50 Pp. 147 

The smorgasbord is a table of appe- 
tizers originating in Swedish restau- 
rants but now found in many parts of 
the world. Most of the tidbits are cold 
but there are usually three or more 
hot dishes also. 

In this book Gerda Simonson of- 
fers more than five hundred delicious 
hors d’oeuvres ranging from aspic 
dishes and salads to stuffed vegetables 
and pancakes. Many of the recipes 
make use of leftovers and offer ideas 
for dressing up wartime meals. 


Common Edible Mushrooms 
By Clyde M. Christensen 
University of Minnesota Press, 

Minneapolis 

Price $2.50 Pp. 120 

There are an amazing amount and 
variety of wild mushrooms that are 
yours for the picking. 

How to identify forty-five fairly 
common varieties are described and 
illustrated so well here that one need 
have no fear of confusing the edible 
species with the poisonous. 

Although comparatively low in food 
value, mushrooms are rich in flavor. 
The section on mushroom cookery 
gives recipes for pepping up ordinary 
foods with these delicious fungi. 


Experimental Cookery 

3rd edition * 

By Belle Lowe 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $4.50 Pp. 611 

This well known college textbook 
which presents the chemical and physi- 
cal basis of food preparation has been 
thoroughly revised to form a unified 
whole. One chapter has been added, 
making a total of thirteen in addition 
to the introductory chapter which ex- 
plains the relation of cookery to col- 
loid chemistry. 

The literature cited after each chap- 
ter includes 1942 references. There 
is both an author and subject index. 

*Second edition reviewed Nov., 1937 


* Nutrition and Food Supply: The 
War and After is the topic selected by 
The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for its 225th volume. 
Single copies of this 279 page paper- 
bound compilation of outstanding ar- 
ticles may be obtained at the. cost of 
$2.00 per copy from The Academy, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

This broad selection of current ar- 
ticles on nutrition and food supply now 
and after the war is classified under 
four main headings: Science and Nu- 
trition, Food Supplies and Public 
Policy, Consumption and Distribution, 
Production and Processing. The long 
list of authors includes John D. Black, 
Russell M. Wilder, Esther L. Batchel- 
der, C. A. Elvehjem, G. Dorothy Wil- 
liams and Margaret Mead. 


* The set of twelve Food Value 
Charts originally published in 1941 by 
the Philadelphia Child Health Society, 
311 South Juniper St., has been revised 
as of December 1942. Two new charts 
on protein and niacin have been 
added. 


* Peanuts—T heir Food Values and In- 
teresting Recipes, published by The Na- 
tional Peanut Council, Inc., 312 Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 83 pages. 
Free on request. 


* Vitamin Values of Foods in Terms 
of Common Measures, Dept. of Agri- 
culture Misc. Publication No. 505, by 
Elizabeth Hewston and Rosemary 
Marsh, is a 29-page pamphlet consist- 
ing mainly of charts, available from the 
Supt. of Documents, Wash., D. C. 
Free. 

” The address of Turner E. Smith & Co., 
listed as New York in the book review of 


Food Processing, March issue, should be 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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A perfect score indicates 
that you are among the 
best informed teachers in 
the country. Six correct is 
very good; five, average. 


MARIE GIFFORD 

Armour’s Director 

of Food Economics 
gives you these 
teaching helps 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it unpatriotic to serve the traditional Easter Ham this 
year? 

2. How can half a ham be made to serve four people for five 
nourishing meals? 

3. What's the particular importance of serving Stuffed Eggs 
with your 1943 Easter Ham? 


4. Why is Star Ham a good buy for flavor and tenderness? 


5. Why is ham always a practical buy, even when meat is 


rationed ? 


, 45 . 
6. What do the words ‘‘tender” and ‘‘caoked”’ mean when 
they appear on the wrapper of a ham? 


7. What does ham offer from the standpoint of nutrition? 














Easter Ham and Hot Stuffed Eggs 


Remove rind from 1% inch slice of Star Brown mushrooms and onion in butter. 
Ham; score fat. Broil 10 minutes each Stir in flour and blend. Add milk and 
side. Serve with hot Stuffed Eggs made © stir until thick. Remove shells from 
as follows: eggs and cut lengthwise. Mash yolks 
; and add to creamed mixture and season. 

4 hard-cooked : 4 cup chopped onions Refill whites, top with buttered bread 
tig et al fens — crumbs. Broil 5 minutes. Serves 4 or 
Butter \4 tsp. salt more! By increasing the number of eggs, 
14 cup chopped \% tsp. pepper the dish can be made to serve addi- 
" tional people. 


mushrooms 14 tsp. mustard 
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ANSWERS 


1, No! If ham is available in your market, buy it. Just 
be sure not to exceed your weekly ration of meat. 


2. Half a Star Ham—from 6 to 7!% Ibs.— will be 
sufficient meat for five fine meals for 4 or 5. 








Meal 1 Meai2 Meal3 Meal 4 Meal 5 


For Easter Sunday, follow recipe for Easter 
Ham and Hot Stuffed Eggs. 2nd meal: Cold 
slices, with Spring salad. 3rd meal: Leftover 
ham cemual with sweetbreads and served 
in pastry shells. 4th meal: Leftover Ham-and- 
Mashed Potato patties. 5th meal: Ham Split- 
Pea Soup made from ham bone, ham broth 
and cubed leftover ham. For recipes, see 
Armour pages in April issues of women’s magazines. 


3. Two purposes are served by using Stuffed Fggs 
with your Easter Ham. First, eggs serve as an excel- 
lent extender. The protein is the same high quality 
as meat protein... so smaller portions of ham can 
be served. Second, the children can have their Easter 
Egg fun —with no waste of eggs! 


4, You can depend on Star Hams for fine flavor and 
tenderness every time. First, because only the choic- 
est hams are selected to be smoked, cured and labeled 
Armour’s Star. These are the medium weight hams 
which have the best texture and marbling of fat and 
come from the best hogs. 


Second, they are always mild and mellow in flavor, 
because of Armour’s special cure which cures from 
the ham bone out— instead of the old, slow outside-in 
method. This makes it possible to cure a ham in ten 
days, as compared to the old way of six weeks of soak- 
ing in the brine, and insures the mild, even flavor 
everybody prefers. (Caution: mildly cured hams must 
be refrigerated . . . just like fresh meat.) 


Third, Star Hams are smoked over hickory and 
hardwood fires under stop-watch control and the 
temperature is thermostatically controlled to bring 
the hams to the peak of mild, mellow flavor and 
tenderness. 


5, Ham is always a practical buy, even when meat is 
scarce, because you get so much edible meat in every 
pound and it can be extended in so many ways. 


6. Whenever you see the word “tender” on the 
wrapper of a ham, it must have reached an internal 
temperature of at least 140° F. during the smoking 
process. This is a government ruling. To carry the 
word ‘‘cooked” or “ready-to-eat” hams must have 
reached an internal temperature of 150° F, 

7. From the nutrition standpoint, ham is one of the 
finest buys. Along with other pork cuts, it leads all 
other meats in vitamin B,; (Thiamine) — one average 
portion supplies the entire daily requirement. It is 
also rich in Riboflavin (Bz) and in Niacin, the anti- 
pellagra factor, and, of course, is an excellent source 
of complete proteins. 


Marie Gifford 
Director of 
Food Economics 


ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 
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HAT old familiar phrase “Do 

unto others—” will never be more 
appreciated than by the new home eco- 
nomics teacher who finds that her 
predecessor has left complete records 
of the past year’s work. 

Have you, as a home economics 
teacher, ever stepped into a depart- 
ment new to you to find no record 
whatsoever of the previous year’s 
work? Have you ever tried to plan a 
course without knowing what the pupils 
had experienced beforehand, what plans 
they had formed? Have you searched 
for a department financial report only 
to find a few random bills stuck in a 
drawer? If you have had any of these 
experiences, you know how essential 
adequate records can be, particularly 
to a “new” teacher. 

A good beginning means a lot to a 
teacher, and there is nothing she needs 
more than a few accurate records to 
enable her to start right. Help her 
to do this—if not for her sake, then 
for your own conscience’s sake—by 
filing at least these few records in your 
department and in the principal’s office 
before you leave at the end of the 


school year: 


1. A Complete inventory of all equip- 
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By Glae Dickerson 


Home Economics Instructor, Ola, Arkansas 


ment, supplies and_ books. 


A file of all pupils enrolled in home- 
making with their addresses, home 
economics experience and home 
projects. (Brief bits of individual 
pupil information are a valuable ad- 
dition. ) 

A report of home visits with gen- 
eral information of value in plan- 
ning courses. 

General plans of the courses taught 
during the year, presented in an or- 
derly and intelligible manner. (You 
have your own personal record to 
uphold, you know.) 

Plans that you, with the aid of your 
pupils, have worked out for the 
coming year. These should include 
classroom work, extra curricular 
activities and departmental improve- 
ments. 

A complete financial statement for 


the department showing all home- 


making expenses in a_ businesslike 





manner. (A suggested budget for 
the next year would also be helpful.) 


These are the minimum requirements 
for leaving a department in good con- 
dition so far as records are concerned. 
Many other accommodations may be 
added—such as suggestions for new 
equipment and books needed, the names 
of persons in the community interested 
in forwarding the home _ economics 
program, the names of merchants who 
have proved particularly cooperative. 

Records might also include a list ot 
sources of good illustrative material 
such as films, traveling exhibits and the 
like; suggestions for field trips, indi 
cating those made during the previous 
year with notations on their respective 
value and outcomes; speakers and dem 
onstrators who have contributed to 
class meetings or assembly programs. 

And if you aren’t leaving? Then all 
of these records can help you in the 
fall. The memory is a fickle thing 
and who knows what tricks it may play 
on you after a summer vacation? 


Many homemaking teach- 
ers are now making plans 
and submitting estimates 
for remodeling their de- 
partments during the sum- 
mer months. 

This attractive unit in the 
Carr City Cottage, Carr 
City, Oklahoma, offers 
several good ideas for 
placement of equipment. 








provision of adequate stor- 
age space and maximum 
use of a corner unit. 

The unusually well plan- 
ned placement and con- 
struction of shelves te fit 
the utensils stored pays 
big dividends in time and 
work saved. All pots, pans 
and covers may be reached 
easily without lifting sev- 
eral out to get just one 
—Photo courtesy Anna K,. Banks, 


Oklahoma State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education. 
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Ralston Whole Wheat Cereals 


MAKE A LITTLE MEAT 
GO ALONG WAY! 


In these days of meat rationing, Instant 
Ralston and Ralston Whole Wheat Cereal 
serve a valuable purpose as meat-extend- 
ers. The recipe given here is one exam- 
ple. Additional meat-stretching recipes 
are included in the variety offered below. 


Among the Types of Food Recommended 
in the National Nutrition Program 
Both these delicious cereals are made 
from whole wheat with added natural 
wheat germ. The kind of cereals you can 
recommend with confidence because they 
contain the extra thiamin, protein and 

iron of the wheat germ. 





Instant Ralston is the new hot whole wheat 
cereal that needs no cooking! Just stir it into 
boiling water or milk ... and serve. Saves time 
fuel; helps protect nutrients that might be los 
by long cooking. 


FREE To Home Economists ... Recipes 
for meat-stretching dishes and other thrifty, 
wholesome combinations. In quantities to serve 
6 or 50. Printed on handy 4 x 6” cards. 


New 20-page book on Whole Grain Products 
...Summary of latest data on whole grain 
products; discussion of whole grains versus 
enriched or restored grain products; compara- 
tive cables and charts. Excellent for textbook 
in adult nutrition classes. 
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. Ralston Research Laboratories, : 
t= Ralston Purina Co. 1 
; 30 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. a 
Ralston Whole a Please send, no cost or obligation, a set of H 
Wheat Cereal, 40- § your special quantity recipes; also the new y 
year-old favorite, ; 20-page illustrated book on grain products. : 
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Consumer Education 





7 A Teacher Training Course in 


he Manhattan Civilian Defense Volunteer Office is now giving a teacher 


training course in consumer education in fourteen hundred-minute sessions. Teach- 


ers i 


n service who complete this course and a subsequent examination are allowed 


“alertness credit” by the New York Board of Education. The basic outline for 


this 


course, which may serve as a model for other similar courses, follows: 


1. The work of the O.P.A. on— 


bo 


The major wartime consumer problems (price control and rationing) 

a. The logical basis of rationing (orderly marketing, equal distribution, 
etc.) 

b. Working out the technical details in W.P.B. & O.P.A. 

c. Obtaining consumer cooperation 

d. Obtaining producer and distributor cooperation 

e. What may have to be rationed before the war’s end? 

f. The price situation today 

g. Paying for war 


. Successor goods, alternate materials and foods 


a. What changes in consumer goods and foods have been ordered by 
W.P.B. & O.P.A.? 

b. What changes have occurred as a result of shortages due to lack of pri- 
orities, manpower, shifting of industry to war footing? 

c. How do successor and alternate goods and foods measure up? 


. The wise purchase and use of food in wartime 


a. How can we judge individual food items, e.g. What is the difference 
between good and poor oranges, flour, etc? 
b. Getting your money’s worth in diet 
Maintaining personal health in wartime 
a. Simple preventative health measures 
b. Public health problems 


c. Cooperative health organizations 


. The clothing problem for men, women and children 


a. The hygiene of clothing—clothing and health 
b. A technical analysis of clothing materials 

c. The wise purchase of wartime clothing 

d. The careful use of clothing 


. The home and wartime problems 


a. The purchase, care and use of home needs 
b. Simple repairs on household goods 


. The consumer builds home defenses and helps the war 


a. The work of C.D.V.O., O.C.D., A.W.V.S. 
b. Wartime Salvage (W.P.B.) 


. Our business world in the war effort 


How can the business world cooperate with the consumer? 


a. 


b. The advertising problem 
c. How can the consumer cooperate with the retailer? 


Public and private agencies 


Working in consumer education 
Source materials 
a. Federal Trade Commission 
b. Food and Drug Administration 
c. Standards section of O.P.A. 
d. Department of Markets 
e. Board of Health 


(Concluded in next column) 





Furniture 
The Old Made New 
(Continued from page 139) 





with worn blankets and covered with 
a good grade of cretonne to make a 
colorful and useful addition to the liv- 
ing room. Enough of the material was 
left to cover a footstool which was 
made by the girl’s brother in Manual 
Arts class. Of her project Norma 
remarked, “We never used the settee 
until I covered it, but now the family 
and myself find it an attractive and 
useful piece of furniture for our 
home.” 

As a result of the unit, each girl 
has completed a commendable piece of 
work and now has an article of furni- 
ture which she and her family can use 
with pride. In addition to this tangible 
evidence of her success in remodelling 
furniture, each girl has received ideas 
from the projects of other class mem- 
bers which she can carry out at home. 

During this unit the girls have im- 
proved in their ability to think through 
plans and to work out their own prob- 
lems, and they have enjoyed the unit— 
which is most important! 








10. Federal and local consumer pro- 
tection 
a. Using government facilities. 
b. Using private facilities 
c. Obtaining films, visual aids, etc. 
d. An analysis of the most import- 
ant source of information and 
the best of available materials 
11. How to educate consumer for max- 
imum war time efficiency 
a. Community techniques, C.D.V. 
O., adult education groups, etc. 
b. Public school techniques 
c. Cooperation between school and 
community in consumer educa- 
tion 
12. The wartime budget 
a. Why budget?—the economics of 
the budget 
b. Budgeting techniques 
c. Bookkeeping and the budget 
13. Standards for consumption 
a. What are the “Standards”? 
b. Government aids 
14. The post-war period and the con- 
sumer 
a. Fact 
b. Prophecy 


15. Examination 
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Come on 17; Come on ? ? | 


Baby Needs New Shoes 


Now that shoe rationing is an ac- 
tuality, more time and interest will un- 
doubtedly be devoted to educating the 
consumer in buying shoes that fit and 
caring for them for prolonged wear. It 


| 


is essential that every bit of leather be | 


made to give full service. 

All shoes purchased with the No. 17 
Coupon should fit properly. IIl-fitting 
shoes do not wear well. If they are too 
short the toes scuff and the tips of the 
soles wear out quickly, so do the toes of 
stockings and socks worn in short 
shoes. If the shoes are too narrow they 
stretch and run over the soles. 


To assure well fitting shoes, the fol- | 


lowing precautions should be taken: 


1. Measure the foot every time a pair 
of shoes is purchased. 


2. If the shoe shop does not own a | 


foot measuring gauge, stand stock- 
ing-foot on paper and draw the out- 
line of the foot. Compare this pat- 
tern with the shape and width of 
shoe about to be purchased. 


3. A shoe should be one-half inch | 


longer than the foot, with the ball 

of the foot directly over the widest 

part of the shoe. : 

4. Counters and heels should fit snugly. 

The inside line of the shoe should 

be very nearly straight—as is the 

normal foot. 

6. Heels should be the correct height 
for their use. 

7. The weight and type of leather 
should be suited to the purpose for 
which the shoe is purchased. A good 
grade of leather cleans well and 
takes a polish that prolongs the life 
of the shoes. 

Having purchased a pair of shoes 
that fit, that are suited to the activities 
for which they are to be worn, the next 
step is to make them last through good 
care. It’s a good idea to shine leather 
shoes when they are brand new and to 
keep them polished from that time on. 
Shoes should be kept in shape with 
shoetrees. If shoes become wet they 
should be dried slowly away from heat 
and stuffed with paper to preserve their 
shape. A small amount of oil may be 
rubbed into leather shoes while still 
damp to preserve flexibility. 

Shoes should be repaired as soon as 
necessary. And, if possible, they should 
be alternated with other shoes to rest 
the leather and minimize damage 
through perspiration. 

A good fitting pair of shoes is one 
of the best friends a fellow can have. 


wm 
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HELP IN MAKING THE MOST / 
OF THE MEAT YOU CAN BUY 


Meat-ExTENDING recipes and those for preparing “variety 
meats” are included in this timely new collection prepared 
by the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchens. Because the dishes 

contain Irradiated Pet Milk they are useful in putting high 
quality protein into the diet when the amount of meat has 
been reduced. At the same time, these dishes supply the 
other nutrients of whole milk plus extra vitamin D. Obvi- 
ously the cost of this food is lower because of the use of 
Irradiated Pet Milk which costs less generally than ordi- 
nary milk. In many of these recipes Irradiated Pet Milk 

"eliminates the use of eggs and also reduces the amount of 


shortening needed to produce an adequately rich flavor. 













gtIME-MEAT DISHES 


Wy Mary Lee Tayler 
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Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447d Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me free of charge one copy of “Wartime-Meat Dishes.” 


I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name Address 
City State 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 128) 





terials. 

In New York State, as part of this 
program, a course in food production, 
conservation and processing is being 
given under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education, the state 


agricultural institutes, the teacher- 


training institutions, Cornell Univer 
sity, New York University and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Fol- 
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lowing preliminary conferences, short 
courses of one or two weeks in length 
will be held at various centers through- 
out the state. The short courses will 
be designed as refresher courses for 
homemaking teachers who will carry 
the responsibility for training home- 
makers in food processing methods. The 
teachers of agriculture will have the 
responsibility for the production as 


pect of the program. 


The Nutrition Yardstick 


Pictured below is a graphic calcula- 
tor for measuring the food value and 
adequacy of daily diets. It is printed 
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in four colors on heavy stock paper 
with adjustable tabs used in computing 
the amount of protein, calories, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, 
thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and vitamin 
C included in the diet. Although die- 
titians and home economics teachers 
will find this a handy way to check a 
diet graphically and accurately, it is 
simple enough for housewives to use 
in checking their families’ meals. 

Attached to the Yardstick top is 2 
twenty-four page booklet which lists 
541 foods and food combinations with 
the amounts of the various food essen- 
tials which each supply. Weight of raw 
tood is given in grams for professional 
persons and a description of the amount 
is given for laymen. All figures have 
been carefully checked for accuracy 
and authenticity. 

It is suggested that this yardstick 
can be used successfully by the follow- 
ing people for the following uses: 


“—_by teachers 

‘To obtain the latest and most complete 
food value figures. 

To learn the individual requirements 
tor the ten food constituents. 

To show that requirements vary ac- 
cording to age, sex, activity and various 
conditions. 

To check the adequacy of the school 
or cafeteria lunch. 

To teach students how to select good 
lunches. 


—by students 

To check their diets and those of their 
friends and family. 

‘To compare the nutritive value of in- 
dividual foods. 

To find good sources of each food con- 
stituent. 

To find good alternates for foods that 
are not available. 


—by dietitians 

‘Yo calculate hospital diets for both pa 
tients and staff. 

To plan well-balanced meals that will 
put on weight. 

To plan diets low in calories, yet ade- 
quate in protein, minerals and vitamins. 
To check all therapeutic diets. 


—by anyone 

To learn his requirements for the ten 
food constituents. 

To check the adequacy of his diet. 

The Yardstick costs $1.00 but is 
available to teachers and students for 
a limited length of time at 50c from 
The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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What’s Going On 
in Textiles 
(Continued from page 147) 





of dyestuffs is back of the restrictions 
that will give us a limited variety of 
new prints and fewer colors in a single 
print. 

Although the use of dyestuffs is be- 
ing curtailed to 60% of the amount 
used by a dyer in 1941, quality need 
not suffer. Since the use of dyestuff 
was high in 1941 and our present ci- 
vilian goods production is being low- 
ered, the color situation automatically 
balances itself. 

Recent exhaustive tests show that 
color quality is being maintained and 
that misuse of fabrics in home launder- 
ing is often the cause of color com- 
plaints. Bleeding of fabrics in wash- 
ing should not be confused with fad- 
ing. Many fabrics show a loss of dye 
through bleeding with no material 
change in the original cloth. If wash- 
ing instructions are followed religious- 
ly, no great color problem need exist. 


Color Standard Devised 

A new color standard expected to 
eliminate much of the existing confu- 
sion in matching color is under way 
by the American Standard Association. 
The objective of the new war stand- 
ard, “Specification and Description of 
Color,” is to reduce to a common lan- 
guage the results of years of technical 
developments in the measurement of 
color. With this accomplished, color 
could be specified in terms that mean 
the same to the textile manufacturer, 
chemist, industrial finisher, engraver, 
paint maker, etc. 

A language has been available in 
terms of the physicist, but only a small 
group working with color measure- 
ments was familiar with it. The new 
standard provides a language by which 
color may be described by means of 
three basic elements; either by using 
the physicist’s “dominant wave length,” 
“brightness” and “purity,” or by using 
the psychologist’s “hue,” “value” and 
“chroma.” 

As the basis for the new color lan- 
guage, the standard recognizes the spec- 
trophotometer as the basic instrument 
for the standardization of color and the 
use of color samples for the popular 
identification of color. The spectro- 
photometer analyzes the color in 
terms of the percentage of light re- 
flected or transmitted by the color. 
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How the “Glamour Girl” 
became a war worker 
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ICE CREAM 


contributes bone-building, tooth- 
protecting calcium, as well as 
strength-building proteins and 
essential vitamins. Ice Cream pro- 
vides the same essential nutrients 
as milk, our No. 1 protective food, 
although in different proportions, 
and makes better-balanced meals 
pleasant and practical. War is 
bringing widespread recognition 
of the real food value of Ice Cream. 


ICE 


« « « CONTRIB 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Dept. L 
Please send me attractive free book- 
let ‘‘Ice Cream for Everyday Use,” 
which gives suggestions on meal 
planning, food values, and recipes. 





Name 





Address 
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Teaching Child Care and 


Develepment in Wartime 


(Continued from page 133) 





dren under careful supervision, so 
menus for children can be worked out 
and meals prepared by classes of high 
school boys and girls. Supervision must 
be exceedingly careful since errors 
which classes sometimes make in the 
preparation of dinners for parents 


CREAMED CORN 
AND CARROTS 


1 No. 2 can whole 
kernel corn (or 1 
pt. cut from cob) 

1 No. 2 can shoe- 
string carrots (or 
2 bunches, sliced) 

1 tsp. salt 

Few gratings onion 

1 cup water 

Ye cup Carnation 
Milk undiluted 

1 tbsp. butter 

Boil vegetables and 

seasonings briskly in 

water till tender. 

(About 10 min. if 

raw.) Add milk and 

butter. Heat and 

serve. Serves 6. 


would produce serious intestinal dis- 
turbances if they occurred in the 
preparation of meals for children. 
This part of the course should in- 
clude the planning of three meals a 
day for a month. It should also in- 
clude a brief discussion of ways of 
helping children to develop good food 
habits. It is all very well to say that 
Johnny should have eggs and milk 
and green vegetables but it is a good 
deal harder to prepare these and pre- 
sent them in such a way that Johnny 
will like them and eat them by choice. 





Doulle-Rich—-AND PATRIOTIC! 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT... EXTRA FLAVOR— 
WHEN YOU CREAM FOODS WITH CARNATION 


Fas recipe given here is only a suggestion. The point is that 
when you urge your students to use double-rich, undiluted Car- 
nation to cream vegetables, fish, meat or leftover combinations, 
you’re right in step with the National Nutrition Program. More 
milk in the diet! And, with double-rich Carnation, double amounts 


of milk solids and milk fats. 


Send for other practical suggestions in the excellent teaching 
aid called “Growing Up With Milk.” Address Carnation 
Company, Dept. 708B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
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At least two workshops should be 
held in which the students learn ac- 
tual construction work, plays, songs 
and stories for children and how to 
present them. Practice in telling stories 
to children and in using the other tech- 
niques taught in the course can be 
gained if the high school teacher will 
arrange to have a preschool play group 
for a week. If this is impossible be- 
cause of lack of equipment, or for some 
other reason, the students can volunteer 
to take care of children brought by the 
parents who attend Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings. The students’ 
work must be done under supervision. 

If it is possible to arrange observa- 
tions of groups beyond the preschool 
period, such as kindergarten and older 
grade groups, this should be arranged. 
Lecture and discussion covering this 
material should precede each observa- 
tion and a round table discussion of the 
observation should follow. Also a panel 
discussion using authorities may fol- 
low the round table as it would ob- 
servation in a standard nursery school. 

Health care should consist not only 
of specific instruction but of actual 
practice wherever possible. The old 
procedure of bathing a large doll in 
the proper fashion is still good and can 
be used until the students acquire 
facility in giving baths and dressing the 
baby. 

Since many high school students will 
be called upon to help in the care of 
children, the work covered by this 
course should have great practical 
value. Even if the students give no 
service outside of their own homes they 
should be more competent to under- 
stand and to deal with their younger 
brothers, sisters and other small rela- 
tives and to have a fuller comprehen- 
sion of parent-child relationships. 





Homemade Toys 

Many toys may be made at home out 
of ordinary household materials. 

1. Doll cradles from round oatmeal 
boxes. 

2. Doll furniture from cigar boxes, 
cheese boxes, spools and orange crates. 

3. Wooden animals cut with a jigsaw 
from odds and ends of plywood. 

4. Bean bag games—using muffin tins, 
with numbers pasted in the cups. 

5. Jigsaw puzzles made from maga- 
zine pictures, pasted on cardboard and 
then cut out. 

6. Peg games made with short ends 
of rope fastened in a circle—with a dis- 
carded broomhandle stuck in the ground 
for a peg. 
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Teaching Clothing 
In Wartime 


(Continued from page 136) 





Returns are expensive and whatever 
costs the store money is paid for by 
customer in the end. 

2. Buy simple things. Put money in- 
to lasting qualities. Trimming has al- 
ways cost money. Trimming is some- 
times used to distract attention from 
poor materials and workmanship. Pay 
no more than you can afford and no 
more than the garment is worth. 

3. Read the labels. Find out ex- 
actly what you are buying. Be courte- 
ous but do not be afraid to ask ques- 
tions. 


Hand in Hand 

Grooming and clothing go hand in 
hand. Teaching the care of hair, nails 
and skin is important and frequently 
involves more than teachers realize. 
Many girls are living under conditions 
which make it difficult to be neat and 
clean. The house may be small and 
without conveniences. Privacy may be 
difficult to secure. Some have so much 
to do that they have little time to spend 
on grooming. 

Many skills are involved in caring 
for clothing — washing, drycleaning, 
mending, and storage. The teacher 
can tell by observation some of the 
things the girls need to learn. They 
will be aware of others. Home visit- 
ing, even though only a sampling of 
the group, will reveal ways of solving 
their problems. 

An attractive appearance depends al- 
so upon selecting clothes that look well 
together and are suitable for the oc- 
casion, and upon wearing them well. 
Girls frequently have enough clothes 
and good looking clothes, yet do not 
look well-dressed. A fashion show is 
a good way to put over such points. 


Out of the Classroom 


Emphasis in class should be on the 
use of what is being 
learned in school. Pupils should be 
encouraged to work at home on gar- 
ments started at school when the pu- 
pil’s knowledge and skill are such that 
she can work alone. They should be 
led to see that /earning is the purpose 
of teaching, and that when they ask 
help of their mothers it should be help 
in learning not help in finishing a gar- 
ment to save time or to enable them to 


out-of-school 
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exactly the book 


turn in a better class product. 

Girls should be urged to repeat at 
home what they have done at school— 
to mend, to make over, to wash and 
iron and press and store, to make new 
garments, to buy for themselves and 
their families in ways similar to those 
They 


however. 


they have decided were good. 
should do more than this, 
They should be taught to seek out home 
problems and to find solutions to them. 
For unless home economics students 
use their school learning at home, home 
economics may (and should) be elim- 
inated from the school program. 


You have a Messa 


*® Build Your Own Wardrobe is a Star 
Book in meitonaways than one. It con- 
tains excellent suggestions with sketches 
for building a larger and more attrac- 
tive wardrobe on the simple _ basic 
dresses and suits which most women 
already possess. It covers clothing 
items from accessories to lingerie. It 
explains sewing tricks to achieve that 
professional look. It gives authorita- 
tive information on how to care for 
clothes to make them last. And it is 
Star Book No. 23, published by the 
American Thread Company, 260 West 
Broadway, New York City. Price 10c. 
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As a home economist you have a terrific 
responsibility. Through YOU, the people 
of the United States must be educated to 
the vital importance of vitamin C...must 
be told HOW to get it in their diets 
every day! 

This marvelous booklet makes the 
lessons you teach so graphic, so concise, 
so inspiring that WHAT YOU TELL 
YOUR CLASSES STICKS! 


6 simple charts to give a quick and com- 
prehensive grasp of vitamin needs, 
vitamin costs, vitamin sources. 


20 taste-sparking menus featuring citrus 
fruits...including ideas to take the 
drudgery out of lunch-box planning. 


14 delightful ways to use citrus fruits in 
cookery. 


24 pages of practical suggestions...all 
checked and approved by the Medical 
and Scientific Advisory Board of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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pon Today... Order a copy for 


every one of your students! 


| See 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, 

Lakeland, Florida 

Please send me .... copies of KEEPING FIT 
IN WARTIME...a booklet to help me show more 
clearly the importance of Vitamin C in Home 
Nutrition. 
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PRACTICE 
What You 
TEACH 


Let your pupils practice what you 
teach. The CHASE BABY will 


help you give practical instruction 
and demonstration in your CHILD 
CARE classes. Used all over the 


country. 


@ Bathing ®@ Dressing 

@ Swabbing @ Hygienic Care 

@ Powdering © Making Clothes 
@ Feeding @ Laundering 

The life-like CHASE BABY 
comes in several different sizes to 
fit your needs. Built for years of 


hard use and very reasonably 
priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Pl., Pawtucket, R. I. 








INSTITUTION RECIPES 
Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 


Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafe- 
teria and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 
Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Hi, Good Looking ! 


(Continued from page 142) 





for glossy locks and ease in handling. 
Brush up and out, not flat against your 
scalp. For the final smoothing, comb 
and gently roll the hair into place with 
your hands. 

Hair must be clean to be beautiful. 
Can you give yourself a really good 
shampoo? And do you wash your 
brush and combs at least as often as 


you do your hair? 


Let’s Face It— 


Learn to use your “camouflage” ar- 
Avoid 


other reason for using make-up items 


tistically. overdoing it. An- 
sparingly is, of course, that they will 
last longer. Take care to use only a 
little foundation lotion, a small piece 
of cotton for powdering, just enough 
powder to do the trick, and so on. 
Use every inch of cleansing tissue. And 
don’t lose your lipstick! Metal cases 
are no longer being made, so save yours 


and get refills for them. 


Self Expression— 
The expression on your face tells 
reveals thoughts— 


plenty. It your 


how you feel about people and_ the 
world in general. So it’s up to you 
to make the message interesting. 

You may have picked up some un- 
facial 
frowning or looking worried without 
Watch out for these. 
They’re treacherous. 


Remember, too, that a glum look 


pleasant mannerisms such as 


even knowing it. 


never won a beauty contest, or a beau, 


either. But, a smile—mmmmmmmm! 


—Important Notice— 


May Ist is the deadline for filling re- 
quests for the educational material listed 
in the of PRACTICAL 
HoME Economics. 


September issue 

If you wish to take advantage of this 
service, mail coupons from your Prac- 
tical Coupon Book immediately. 


Be sure to enclose money for items for | 


which there is a charge; otherwise mate- 
rial cannot be sent. 

For recent educational material offered 
by our advertisers, use the convenient cou- 
pons in Section II of this issue. 

Mail all coupons in one envelope to 
Practical, Home Economics, 468 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The 
FOOD 
YOU 
EAT 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
HOME NUTRITION 











By Samuel and: 
Violette Glasstone 


pent be afraid of rationing, 

but read The Food You Eat 
before you substitute! This book, 
written by one of the world’s fore- 
most scientists and his scientist 
wife, is as completely keyed to to- 
day’s food realities as Secretary 
Wickard’s latest pronouncement on 
rationing. $2.50 a week buys ade- 
quate food for the average adult 
even at today’s prices. The Glas- 
stones show that the vital elements 
of rationed and expensive foods are 
also present in foods more cheaply 
and readily obtainable. Right and 
necessary diets for children and de- 
fense workers are also included. 
This is a must book for the dieti- 
cian, teacher, social worker, and for 
the ration-beset housewife. $2.25. 


Use coupon in Service Section 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 


Norman, Oklahoma 











A TIMELY NUTRITION PLAY 
“MEET THE BROWNS” 


By FLORENCE LA GANKE HARRIS, 
HOME ECONOMIST 


ALICE H. SMITH, 
CLEVELAND HEALTH COUNCIL 


15 characters: 5 men, 10 women 
Eight parts; each part a play in itself. 


The story of one day in the life of a typical 
American family in wartime—The Browns. 
This play was first given by the Cleveland Health 
Couneil and later, by request, at the American 
Dietetic Association meeting in Detroit. It was 
popular there that we have been asked to pub- 
ish it. 


Price 30c postpaid 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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An Important New Book 
on an All-Important Subject 


FOOD for PEOPLE 


By MARGARET G. REID 


Professor of Economics, lowa State College 


‘Food for People” considers: the ways in which bet- 
ter diets can be achieved, how to improve the quality 
of the food supply, the economy of family-furnished 
food, how price and income affect food purchased, the 
control of food in wartime. For courses dealing with 
nutrition, household economics, consumer problems, 
agricultural economics and similar subjects. 


The author of this book has worked closely with out- 
standing agricultural economists and nutritionists. Dr. 
Reid has brought together, in ‘‘Food for People,” facts 
from many and varied sources. Her information has 
been taken from some of the most recent and reliable 
studies. 


653 pages. Illustrated. 6 by 9. $4.00 


Copies Available on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your seniors are planning their future activities. 


For the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of atticles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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DEMONSTRATE THIS 





DELICIOUS 
“RATION’ RECIPE 


MAKES 12 OZ. OF MEAT SERVE 6! 





CHOP SUEY with Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 


1 cup Sliced Onion 
3 cups Celery Strips 
3 tbsp. Melted Butter 
or Margarine 
4 cups Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies 


12 oz. cubed, Fresh 
Pork or Veal 

1 tbsp. Shortening 

4g cup Flour 

*21 cups Meat Stock 

3 tbsp. Soy Sauce 


Brown meat in shortening. Blend in flour. Add 
stock slowly, stirring constantly. Add Soy Sauce, 
onion and celery. Cover and cook slowly about 
45 minutes, stirring frequently. Melt butter or 
margarine in a skillet. Add Rice Krispies; heat 
thoroughly. Serve Chop Suey in center of nest 
of heated Rice Krispies. 

*Stock may be made by dissolving 3 bouillon 
cubes in 214 cups boiling water. 








* There’s a dish to suit the taste of every- 
one... and to suit present day conditions, 
too. An old-time favorite in a new Kellogg 
version that saves “points,” with buttered 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies for added flavor 
appeal. You can demonstrate it quickly and 
easily, your youngest student can make it 
without close supervision. Other good sug- 
gestions for buttered Rice Krispies: Serve 
with fishand meat SS >; 
Creoles, curries, 
ala Kings, ete. 










Rice Krispies is a trade 
mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) of Kellogg Com- 
pany, for its delicious 
brand of oven-popped rice. 


Copr. 1943 by Kellogg Company 
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Challenging and Dynamic 





Foundations 
for Living 


By 


FERN SILVER, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Lincoln High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, author of Foods 
and Nutrition, etc.; and MILDRED 
GRAVES RYAN, formerly Head of the 
Department of Home Economics, Schuyler 


High School, Albany, N. Y., author of 
Your Clothes and Personality, Cues for 
You, ete. 


Here is a challenging, interest-holding 
text for senior-high-school home eco- 
nomics courses that provides dynamic 
instruction and guidance in establish- 
ing a solid foundation for intelligent, 


socially useful, and happy living. In a 
it tells the student 
how she can make the necessary emo- 


realistic .manner 


tional and social adjustments to fit her 
for successful participation in adult 
society and how she can develop the 
proper attitudes and master the basic 
skills and techniques so necessary to 
happy living. Beginning with social 
problems, the book discusses what the 
student should know about personality 
development, boy and girl relation- 
ships, home responsibilities, job hunt- 
It then 
takes up in turn the practical matters 


ing, citizenship, and the like. 


of home management, foods and nu- 
trition, personal appearance, clothing, 
getting 
home furnishing and care, and child 


the most for your money, 


care and development. 


To be published in April 


D. Appleton-Century 
Company 


35 West 32nd Street, New York, N, Y. 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 





Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IlIlustra- | 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. | 

| 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 156) 





Conventions Cancelled 


The American Home Economics As- 
sociation has announced the cancella- 
tion of all plans for the annual con- 
vention scheduled to be held in June at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The National Education Association 
has also cancelled its annual conven- 
tion scheduled to meet this summer in 
Indianapolis. 

This action has been necessary due 
to problems of transportation during 
this critical war period. All necessary 
business transactions of both Associa- 
tions will be taken care of by Associa- 
tion officers at meetings to be held the 
later part of June. 


Aid to Public Schools 


Schools Yet 
thousands of teachers are now going 
into other work to obtain a living wage. 
Thus of are 


without teachers or staffed with sub- 


must have teachers. 


thousands classrooms 
standard teachers. 

Apparently, the problem is not a lack 
of qualified teachers so much as a lack 
of funds to pay living salaries. Hence 
the need for Federal aid to meet this 
critical situation. 

Senate Bill $.637, introduced by Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah and Senator Hill 
of Alabama, would provide (1) an 
emergency fund of $200,000,000 to keep 
schools open and to adjust teachers’ 
salaries so as to encourage them to 
remain in their classrooms and (2) a 
fund of $100,000,000 annually in order 
to equalize educational opportunities 
among and within the states. 

This bill should be enacted before 
July 1, 1943. Hearings are being held 
now. If you wish to do your part in 
assuring passage of this bill, write your 
senators and congressmen urging them 
to support this bill and informing them 
of the need in your state or locality. 
Ask others to write, also. 


Lanham Grants for Child Care 


Ds, 


state departments of education and 13 


WASHINGTON, — Thirteen 


state departments of welfare have been 
granted Lanham Act funds to finance 
and other child care 


nursery school 


services for the children of working 





mothers. The application of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia board of welfare for 
$89,000 for nursery schools and school- 
age projects is among others waiting to 
be acted upon by the Federal Works 
Agency. 

Under a plan outlined in the Febru- 
ary issue, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Defense Health and Welfare Services 
jointly assist in these projects. 
—TuHE NATION’s SCHOOLS, March 1943 






































HELP US 
FIGHT 


eCANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
CANCER 


THE CONTROL OF 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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VISUAL 
AID IN 


TEACHING 
NUTRITION 





The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 


daily diet. 
$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 


Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Food Selection Chart for 
Vegetables and Fruits 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Professor of 
Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth Lee Thompson, 
graduate student, University of Maryland. 


Originally appearing in the February issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics, these charts, covering all the 
commonly used vegetables and fruits, have been 
reproduced for classroom and student use. They 
show food values, selection, quantity to buy, best 
season, cooking time and how to prepare to retain 


food value. 


This chart is especially valuable for bulletin 
board use. 


Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10c each. 
25 or more 7Yac each. Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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IN OUR PLANNING 
FOR THE FUTURE... ©°) 








Cis THE key FACTOR 





In order to help industry meet the changes and new 
conditions of the world of tomorrow, the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., has established several 
Planning Boards. These Boards, composed of engi- 
neers and expert technicians, cover the following 
fields: Plastics, Foodstuffs, Textiles, Engineering, and 
Chemicals. Our consumer representative is included 
in the membership of each Board, so that we may 
have the consumer viewpoint constantly before us. 


In addition, we have organized our special Consumers 
Planning Board to survey the special problems the 
consumer will have to face with the return of 
normalcy. Through the operation of these Planning 
Boards, we believe we can effect a 
planned approach to the problems of 
tomorrow ... and thus help avert 
some of the pitfalls industry and the 
consumer faced after the last war. 





Member of 
ACC. L* 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded 
the Seal of Quality: 


‘‘Bemberg’’—-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 


and Underwear Fabrics Imerican Bemberg Corp. 
Bijou Hosiery Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Mfa. Company 
Girls’ Gym Suits E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon 

Dress and Underwear Fabrics North American Rayon Corp 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Women's Coats Prints Biederman 


Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor 


Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner Radbill Oil Compan 


Rayon Songette Slips Sussberg & Feinberg 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and ; 
Underwear Fabrics Tubise Chatillon Corporation 
*American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, WC WOONSOCKET, BI CHICAGO, hb wew YORE WY 
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A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 

















GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 


MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 





With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, | 


wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 


tification much more easily. 


We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 


material ready for you, You will find— 


— are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
° ' 


The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 


four sides. 


The ~— are each mounted on a sepa- | 


rate 4x6 card 


The SWATCHES are 
weave, price, use. 


labeled by name, 


The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 


box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 


separate groups. 


The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with wg yt — = the market 
i 34 





cottons, 40 rayons, 


12 fs 
silks, and 8 linens. — 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


width, 


“10 pure dye 


' 





GILLUM BOOK COMPANY. 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 











GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 





AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Wiridow Display, 
its. Day & Eve. 
TRAPHAGEN, 


Free Placement. Send 


OF FASHION For Results 


WINTER, SPRING & SUMMER Courses 


Fashion 


Drafting & Camouflage. Regents Cred- 
for Cir. 23. 


1680 Broadway (52rd Street) New York 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., 


Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


New York 








Good Pamphlets 
On Food and Conservation 
* Victory Meat 
recipe booklet published by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 40 
Contains planned victory 


Extenders—a _ meat 


pages. Free. 


menus with recipes for main dishes. 

* Red, White Blue Menus—23 
pages of nutritious wartime meals pub- 
lished by Wheat Flour Institute, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Free. 


Recipes for main dishes follow each 


and 


menu. 


* Keeping Fit in Wartime—24 pages 


on the value of Vitamin C in the home 
nutrition program offered by Florida 
Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Florida. 
Free. Selection, care and use of 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons and_ tan- 
gerines. 


* War W ork—The Second Year. This 
“day book for the American home- 
Mills, 


contains 


prepared by General 


Minnesota, 


maker” 
Inc., Minneapolis, 
19 pages and is free in limited suply. 
Copy covers a broad field of consumer 
food planning, 


buying, conservation, 


community projects and home morale. 


* Wartime Suggestions—To Help You 
Get the Most Out of Your Refrigera- 
tor—32 pages on the use and care of 
the refrigerator prepared by Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. Helpful hints about 
frozen desserts, what to do with left- 
over food and preparing foods in ad- 


vance. 


— Correction — 

In the column on how to select oranges 
of the Food Selection Chart for Fruits on 
page 64 of the February issue, the state- 
ment was made that “Oranges marked 
‘color added’ are not so rich in vitamins 
not true 


as others.” This statement is 


since color is used only on ripe fruit 
which must meet certain rigid tests be- 
These 


quired, supervised and conducted by the 


fore color is added. tests are re- 
State Department of Agriculture in both 
Texas and Florida. added to 
oranges which, although tree ripened, may 
have a greenish skin in order to make 
the fruit more attractive in appearance. 


Color is 








THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, 


BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.50 


WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 48 paper collars or of 40 cloth 
collars, large size, 12x18, with eyelets 
and ties, to test becomingness of 
colors on each girl. These 38 colors 
are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, not colors that change with 
each season. 


A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 


SECOND: 


listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 
TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. and see 
what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 











—Copies Wanted- 


If you have no further use for 
your December 1942 copy 
of Practical Home Economics, 
please return it to us. Our sup- 
ply of this issue is exhausted 
and we need additional copies 
to supply schools which bind 
the magazine for the home 
economics library. We shall be 
glad to extend your subscrip- 
tion an additional month in 
return for your copy. 


Practical Home Economies 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














placed in 1942 


you? 





The experienced teachers we 
received an 
average increase of more than 
$315.00 Does that appeal to 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUGHES 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 











PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


a South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 
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First Aid Shits 


WRITTEN AND PRESENTED 
BY OKLAHOMA HOMEMAKING GIRLS 


* (Continued from page 140, Section I) *® 


A Hike in the Woods 


Scene: In the woods suitable for a hike or picnic 
Cuaracters: Susan, Dot, Ellen, Nellie, Jane 


Dor: Hey gang! Let’s go some place. I’m tired of standing 
around here. 


Susan: Me, too. 


Etten: Let’s go walking around by the lake and up over 
the hills. 

Neue: Well, quit standing around here. Let’s do some- 
thing. Let’s go. 

(All start walking. Jane stumbles and falls.) 

Susan: Are you hurt, Jane? 

Jane: Ohhh, I think I sprained my ankle. 

E.ten: Let’s see! What did I learn in first aid? 

Dor: I remember. It said to use a spiral reverse. 

Susan: Now, Dot, you know that isn’t right. 

Dor: Why isn’t it? 

Susan: Just because it isn’t. It said to use a cravat and wrap 
it around and around the ankle. 

Neue: Susan, that isn’t right either. 

Susan: What’s wrong with it? 

Newuiz: Everything except the cravat. It said to use a 
cravat and catch it under the heel and then behind it to 


the front and cross. Catch the cravat under each side 
of the heel. Tie with a square knot in the back. 


Susan: Now, Nellie, you know that isn’t right. 

Netuiz: Why isn’t it? 

Susan: You never do get anything right. 

Dor: Well, here’s my First Aid Book so let’s get it right. 
(Dot takes First Aid Book from coat pocket and reads treat- 


ment for a sprained ankle while Ellen puts the cravat on 
Jane’s ankle). 





Neue: See there. It is too tight. 

Susan: Well, if we depended on you we would all be dead. 
Neue: Thanks for the compliment. 

Susan: You're welcome. 

Tuzn; Well, Jane, how do you feel? 

Janz: I guess I feel O.K. 

(All take hold of Jane and help her off the stage.) 


[Next Page] 
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sential Vitamins. 


This booklet “Ice Cream for 


Everyday Use” should be in 
every Home Economist's 
hands. Use this coupon to 
get your free copy. 


of Calcium, Proteins and Es- 


Don't put it off! Send for 


your free copies of “How , 
to Keep Fit in Wartime” 


right away! It’s crammed 
with Facts on Vitamin C 
—it helps make what you 
tell your classes stick. 
Mail the coupon on the 
other side NOW! 
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“FOUNDATIONS 
FOR LIVING” 


A Challenging and Dynamic 
New Book 


Is to be published this 
month. Use this coupon 
immediately for de- 
scriptive circular. 


“INSTRUCTION MATE- 
RIAL FOR HOSIERY OF 
CELANESE YARN.” a con- 
cise booklet giving the 
history, construction and 
care of rayon hosiery, has 
been prepared by Cel- 
anese Corporation as a 
teaching aid; copies will 
be sent to you on receipt 
of this coupon. ducal 
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FOOD SELECTION CHART 
Eight-page Folder. 

It opens out so that it can 

be used on Bulletin Board. 

It gives food values, how 

to select and store, quan- 

tity to buy and how to 


cook, 
Order 
from this coupon. 


THE FOOD YOU EAT 


A practical guide to home 
nutrition and for those many 
agencies which are now en- 
gaged in educating consum- 
ers toward health for vic- 


tory. 


Published by 
University of Oklahoma 
Press 
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“RATION-MEAL PLANS” 


Menus for 4 weeks et a 
Family of Four 


Showing how best to use the 
Ration Points allowed each 
person and how best to buy 
the rationed foods and those 
which are not rationed. | 


WITH TESTED RECIPES FOR 
Meat-extenders, Meat Alter- 
nates, Sugar-savers, Fruit 
extenders, Vegetable-extend- 
ers and many for non-ra- 
tiond foods. 








What makes a good lunch, 
what it should include, how 
to pack it, menus for 30 
health-building lunches to- 
gether with recipes ... and 
a great deal more authorita- 
tive information on lunchbox 
planning. 


























NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Dept. L 


‘LORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
akeland, Florida, Dept. P. 


"REE! Please send me attractive free book- 


10W TO USE CITRUS FRUITS : let “Ice Cream for Everyday Use,” 


TO BUILD RUGGED HEALTH : which gives suggestions on meal 


: planni 
copies of your | planning, food values, and recipes. 





"lease send me 


4 page booklet “KEEPING FIT IN ; 5¢¢ Page 159. 
WARTIME,” as offered om PARE 187 $ Nome... esc ccsssecesuveeee 
‘ 
CUE sascvecsenctewe prebwsde conse 4 
S Addremiiis... 8. WARE. WAL: 
ee EP OCOT Po ae OPEL : 
S ay liner amotee sh 
TD sesdvnvedauepencen State ...... : ny “ get v° 
4/43 PILE. 13 ! /43 P.HLE. 75 
SELANESE CORPORATION OF : : . : 
AMERICA : D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
Zducational Department ; 35 West 32nd Street : 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. New York City ‘ 
Please send Hn yr _ oe i Please send me more information : 
‘Instructi t or ' ° Na serge 
Gunaiieee® Yarn,” as decribed on page : about “Foundations for Living,” by 
129. ' Fern Silver and Mildred Graves Ryan, $ 
SA). <eebeolaantieiens xnneeh**° | including price. See page 162. ‘ 
SRAM ons + -ennterengnesonsnensesy*** PEGI cds 9:60 Sabb 6p WE 5 hash ghiwd 6 0n 0 ds : 
| eee State...... ' ‘ 
junior High School ........... High : OE FR EPP IE Te ee te : 
Oe anaes naececeee b Oly «....,tnnbuapaian State ...... 
. U.S. Pat. . ’ 
4/43 P.HLE. $7 ! 4/43 P.HLE. 58 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma. Dept. P.H. 





Please send me copies of THE : Enclosed pl find $ » for which 
FOOD YOU EAT by Samuel and : send me copies of Food Selec- 
Violette Glasstone @ $2.25 each. I } tion Chart. See page 163. 

enclose payment, with the understand- ; Prices: single copy, 15c 

ing that if I am in any way dissatis- : 10ormore 10c each 

fied, books may be returned within 5 ; 25ormore 734c each 
days for full refund. See page 160. ; 








© AMR GG. 0 OCH Bee 
Name ....cccccccccccccccscccseccce SS ORES Na NORES Some ‘ 
Address ....scccseececeecesveteens . nn NT OMA EEL Eee Cre 
GURy 5c cccvcds cpereoseves State...... : CO snvaia tt. cet). 2.5 State...... 


4/43 P.HLE. 83 ! 4/43 PELE. 32 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447-D Arcade Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. 
co. 

Consumer Education Section 

Mansfield, Ohio 


FREE! NEW, COMPLETE LUNCH 
BOX BOOKLET 


Please send me, free of charge, 1 copy 
of “Ration-Meal Plans.” See page 
155. I teach (subject) 


Please send me a free desk copy of : in ——— school (grade). 
“HOW TO PACK LUNCH BOXES : 


Cee eee eee eee eee Tr 


FOR WAR WORKERS”—your 2- | Name .......sceereeceseeceseneeees 
Seon Shicte eaete 1 one EY . 


Petry. rue a ep. ara eee. 
ao SETS, DY SOOO. ' (Fill in completely. Offer limited to 


oe ' residents of Continental U. S.) 
4/43 PLE. 56 | 4/43 P.HLE. 30 





Ghost Story Time 
Cuaracrers: Lucy—played by Colleen Rumsey Sczn 
May—by Clydene Peterson stanc 
Liza—by Georgia Lee Gleichman Tre 
Lizzy—by Olella Boughton 
The Narrator—by Doris Fitzwater CHa 
THe Wronc Way 
Scenr Settinc: Living room of Liza’s home. The girl 
have been telling ghost stories before they go to bed. Just 
as they reach a very frightening place in the story Lizz 
looks out of the window, thinks she sees something and ANN: 
faints. Liza, Lizzy’s sister, gets all excited, jumps w Lee: 
and runs over to Lizzy and sets her up, and to add to all the Wi 
excitement starts yelling, “Help, help, somebody do some- Lae: | 





thing!” ‘ _ 
May runs to the kitchen and gets some coffee! When she Las: ° 
gives it to Lizzy, Lizzy starts to strangle. May yells, ANN: 
“We've drowned her!” then starts pounding her on the 

beck. Par: | 
When they find out that that doesn’t do any. good, the brou 
give her more coffee. They try to find her pulse but cant Here 


so they pronounce her dead. Doe vi 
a 

Tue Ricut Way Ann: ' 

Par: F 

Setrinc: Same as above. ori 

This time when Lizzy faints they are very calm about lap 


it. Liza puts some pillows under her feet and May gets lendin 

wet cloth and lays it on her forehead. When Lizzy begim Wise 
to recover, they give her a few sips of water and lay her se: f 
on the divan. They keep her warm by putting quilts around i. ‘lt 
her. : 





Par: So 

Accidents in the Home = 

Scene: Home living room Ann: [’ 
Cuaracters: Mother—Dolores Brandt tnd gets 
Big Sis—Leona Summers imines a 
Carolyn—Cleo Scheurer Ann: (1 











Little Sis—Emma Nibbs Wu: 
Bud—Pauline Compton Par: (re 
Mother is preparing to go to a Red Cross meeting. Big§ Wie: 
Sis is reading a magazine. Little Sis is playing with her top. 
Bud is playing marbles and Carolyn is hanging a pictut§ ler: He 


nearby. The mailman rings twice. (A. 
(Bud jumps up and goes to get the mail, he comes Wr: 
waving a letter.) & fixed in 
Bup: (Prancing about the room.) Sis has got a boy-frie@ Ann: [ , 
and he wrote her a letter. Pat? 
Sis: Mother, make him give me my letter! Bar: Yes, 


(Sis jumps up and starts chasing him. Chases him to wht§Wuur: ° 
Carolyn is hanging the picture. Bud slips on a marble @ Lar: Yes 
grabs Carolyn for support. They fall down on several mit Ann: He 


marbles and other toys scattered on the floor. Mother ¢ will be 

the doctor but fails to get one. Sis and Little Sis take O@§ Par: The: 

and bandage the injuries.) Lar: Muc 
aid. 


Carolyn had a head injury and sprained wrist and 
Bud had an injured knee and elbow. 

Lesson taught: Keep playthings off the floor and never 
in the house. 











It Can Happen 

Scene: College dormitory, Pat and Lee’s room. Lee is 
standing on a stool hanging a picture. 
Tie: 4:30 P. M. 
Cuaracters: Lee—Ramona Womack 

Pat—Elsie Cohlmia 

Willie—Jo Ann Sherrill 

Ann—Betty Harritt 


girls 

is (Enter Willie and Ann) 
| a Ann: Hi ya babe, what’s cookin’? 

‘ ° Lge: Soup, Droop. 

1 the Wiz: Talk English. Say, where’s Pat? 


Lez: She went down to the store to get some paint. (4r- 
ranging picture.) 

Lge: There. Is that straight? 

Ann: (Sarcastically) It tips a little to one side. 

(Pat enters: Lee remains on the stool.) 

Pat: Hi kids; I had a feeling you would be here, so I 
brought a little refreshments. (Walking toward Willie) 
Here, Worm. 

Wiute: Ah! the pause that refreshes. Thanks. 

(Pat then walks over to Ann and hands her a coke.) 

Ann: Thanks, you’re a pal what am a pal. 

Par: Forget it. 

(Turning around, Pat offers Lee a bottle. Lee reaches 

down to get it but the stool tips and she falls té the floor, 

landing on her arm.) 

Witz: Look out! 

Ann: Are you hurt, Lee? 

Ler: It’s my arm. 

Par: Someone do something, quick! 

Wirtz: Pat, where’s your first aid kit? 

Pat: I’ll get it. 

Ann: I'll call the doctor. (Willie walks down to the chair 

tnd gets a pillow. She lays Lee’s head down on it and ex- 

imines arm without moving it.) 

Aun: (returning) The doctor’s coming right over. 

~§ Wut: I believe your arm’s broken. 
Par: (returning) Here’s the first aid kit. 

. Bigg Wire: Will you get me a magazine, Ann? 

r toys (As Ann arises, she hits Lee’s ankle.) 

victutt i Lez: Hey, be careful, will you? That hurt. 

(Ann gets the magazine and gives it to Willie.) 

s bal Wie: Thanks, somebody look at her ankle. I’ll have this 

fixed in no time. 

-frie@ Aw: I can’t make one of those ankle bandages; can you 

Pat? 
BPar: Yes, I can do it. (Pat begins bandaging Lee’s ankle.) 
Wiure: I’m through. Does it feel any better? 

ple aE az: Yes, when will the doctor be here? 

1 mon : He said he’d be here in a little bit. The house mother 

er @ will be right up too. (Pat finishes.) 

te OM Pat: There that finishes that. How does it feel? 

Blaz: Much better. I’m sure glad you girls know your first 
aid. 
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RALSTON RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, RALSTON PURINA CO. 

39 Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


FREE: RATIONING EMPHASIZES 
VALUE OF WHOLE GRAIN 
FOODS 


New book tells how whole grain foods 
help supply nutrients formerly pro- 
vided by foods now rationed. Just use 
coupon. See description on page 153. 
Send free book; also—free folders for 
nutrition students. 


wees ee te eee e eee eeeeeeetree 


4/43 P.HLE. 16 


‘ CARNATION COMPANY 
' Dept. P.H.E. 4. 
' Milwaukee, Wis. 


' Please send me new leaflet, “Less- 
' Meat Dishes for Victory Meals,” con- 
: taining specially selected “key” re- 
: cipes for a protein-rich diet as offered 
+ on page 156. 


SeeSeeaesatsneeentidunan 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me plays #——————, 
as described in this supplement; also 
copies of Creative Careers (see 
page 161) at 25c each; and 
copies of “Meet the Browns” (page 
160). Total amount enclosed $———. 








eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


Address 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee | 


4/43 P.HLE. 84 
THE B. E. SHEDD COMPANY 
Room 902 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
Please send me 
Shedd Vitamin Wheel, for which I 
enclose $———-. Price 15c each or 
$1.00 per dozen. See page 163. 


copies of The 
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: Nutritious Meals,” prepared for hom 


‘ ‘ nomists. 

‘ Naind. cisiniswi d. credine’e sacceieie sales : 

' ' pig Ai Adder rarpe peptide: | 
Address ...--+++++eseeeeseeeeencers : Es es conned dhe ae 
CaP IN. nal adel wc State...... 5 Clg PT Tm: | State...., 
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FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 

General Motors Corporation 

350-B Taylor Street 

Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me copies of yo 
WARTIME Suggestions booklet,” 
Please send me reprints of 
“How to Keep Meat,” odvaniiaaibe 
See page 130. 
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LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Home Economics Dept. PH-34 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me without charge | | 
“Canned Foods Textbook,” an autho | 
itative new book for Home Econor | 
ists and students, [] “How to Pls 


| 
| 
| 
| 
makers but of interest te Home Ec: | 
See page 149. | 
| 
| 
| 


THE KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek 
Michigan 


Please send me teaching material fc 
my Cooking Classes. I have ... 
students in my classes. 


4/43 P.HLE. 3 | 









on Fore ee \ 
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E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS 
& Co. (Inc.) 
Rayon Division 
Empire State Bldg., New York Cit 
Educational Aids On Rayon 


Please send me free items checked be 
low: () “Rayon Today”’—booklet. { 
“What You Should Know About -Ray 
en Yarn’—book. £) Well Chart- 
“How du Pont Rayon Is Made.” [ 
“Facts About Fabrics”’—booklet. [ 
Information about motion sound pic 
ture “Fashion’s Favorite.” ()Informa 
tion about motion sound picture “Fact 
— Fabrics.” See page 127 of thi 
sue. 


| 


OME “anon ccs<neshs ccnesccenanaeel 
Inebiention » vies. incites - tomee-<pueibe 
AGd6. IPE AW RR 
Nas ainda dita pinks State ..ntade 
No. of students in your classes ..... 


4/43 P.H.E. 2 











Free 
36-Page 
Booklet 


' Packed with practical and 

' useful ideas on food-keep- 
ing and food-preparing, 

' geared to wartime condi- 
tions, 


NSiily . hoodiot oon -he -had 


. by filling out the coupon 
on the reverse side. 





RATIONING— 


makes this booklet 
“THE VALUE OF 
WHOLE GRAIN FOO) 


especially important. 


It tells how whole grain 
foods help supply nutri- 
ents formerly provided by 
foods now rationed. Your 
copy sent free if you use 
this coupon. 


i 





FREE 
» CANNED FOODS TEXT- 


' new book for Home Econo- 
| mists and students. 


I HOW TO PLAN NUTRI- 

| TIOUS MEALS — prepared 

| for homemakers but of inter- 

' est to Home Economists. 
Offered by 

LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


Use reverse side of 


| RECIPES! 
BOOK — an authoritative | 


“LESS-MEAT” 


In a clever, timely 
leaflet, just printed, 
Carnation offers 
new, tested recipes for ( ) Meat 
Extenders — For Rationed 
Meats: (2) Good Protein Dishes 
— Without Meat: (3) Delicious 
Dishes With Unrationed Meats, 
Poultry, and Fish. Use coupon 





| on back to get your copy of 


“Less-Meat Dishes for Victory 





this coupon. crema 
Food for Victory CREAT 
vir ne lip rescargs CAREERS 
A new aid for teaching 
nutrition food rules IN HOME 
Every Kellogg cereal either ECONOMICS 
is made — whole grain or by . 
is resto to whole grain Crai 
nutritive value by the addi- parnoat v 
epee seg described on page 161, is 
especially valuable at this 
Free time of year, when stud- 
For you and your students ents are planning for their 


Use the Kellogg coupon on 


future Home Economics 
activities, 








other side. 
| ll 
on WHAT 
are the principal sources 
of Vitamin E? 
WHICH 
of the eight leading vitamins 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. offers six educational 
aids to help you teach rayon. 
Wall chart, teacher's book, 
booklets for student distribu- 
tion and motion pictures in 
sound are available free. A 
complete rayon program — 
from yarn construction 
through fabrics. Use coupon 
on reverse side. 








are found in potatoes? 


These and many other facts 
on vitamins are found on the 


SHEDD VITAMIN 
WHEEL 


Order your copies by using 
this coupon. 





‘ORR E ER ER SER EEE eg 


Give One of These 
Successful Plays 


Tested and Approved Aids to Home 
Economics Teaching 


Home Decoration 


9. This Modern Generation 
Three-act play—one hour 


Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her mother, 
her grandmother, her friends and a small child 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after 
rejuvenation by high school girls......... 25c 


Clathing 


11. The Fashion Cycle and Facts 
and Fancies in Costume 

Two Short Plays for College Students 

Ideas for college classes in historic costume .20c 


20. Fine Points: Consumer Educa- 
tion Play 

One-act play—z0 minutes 

Characters: six girls 

Scene: A shop with tables and dress forms 


A play in consumer education for college girls 
interested in clothing selection. .....-.... 20c 


Family Relationships 


13. Hollyhocks For You 


Two-act play—1i hour 

Characters: father, mother, son, two daughters 
and classmates. 

Scene: Family living room. 

A study in family relationships and 

DUGTUNE, «850, 6 ain. oobi sg pee tatoo 89's 0, 25¢ 


14. “Home, Sweet Home” 
Three-act play—1 hour 


Characters: four girls, six boys. 

Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a 
living room in the Johnson home. Same in 
Nelson home. 

A comparison study of home management . . . 15¢ 


19. It Pays To Budget 

Two-act play—4¢5 minutes 

Characters: ten modern school girls. 

Scene: Julie’s living room. 

An amusing play showing the advantages of a 
planned personal budget. .....-......s++8- 25c¢ 


Etiquette 


21. It’s The Way You Do It 

One-act play—15 minutes 

Characters: three college students; eight girls in 
chorus. 

Scene: Betty’s room at college. 

Eight girls represent types of bad manners . .15c 


FREE—Descriptive List of 24 Plays 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


ne ee ee eee ee eee 
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TWO MOTION PICTURES ks 4 F = 
WITH SOUND 

**FACTS ABOUT FABRICS,” a basic 

story of fabrics—their yarns, con- 

structions, dyes and finishes. Run- 

ning time, 26 minutes. 16mm. or 

35 mm. film available. 


o', call 





, 


**FASHION’S FAVORITE’ is the 
Du Pont motion picture that shows THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 
what rayon is, how it is made, and 
its principal characteristics. 16mm. 
or 35mm. film available. Running 
time, 33 minutes. 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to 
yarn. Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 
35” x 23”, mounted and varnished to pre- 
Ps vent curling or soil. For teachers in high 
Du Pons supplies film only. Projector or operator not furnished. schools and colleges only. 





BOOKLETS for STUDENTS 


**FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” condenses 
the information shown in the new- 
est Du Pont film on fabrics. 20 
pages with illustrations. 


“RAYON TODAY,” a 16-page illus- 
trated booklet tells all about rayon 
yarns and how they are made. 


DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS Both booklets are free in li mited quanti. 


This 20-page illustrated fact book is for ties for student distribution. 
teachers in high schools and colleges only. 

Complete information about rayon from 

yarn production to consumer use. 


Because they are basic and graphic, Du Pont Rayon edu- 
cational aids help teach textile conservation. As an in- 
creasing percentage of textile dollars goes into rayon, it is 
beneficial for all students to know rayon yarn types, basic 
weaves, and the correct care of rayon fabrics. Du Pont 
Rayon tells this story in simple terms with generous illus- 
tration. Plan now for your needs. Turn to the coupon 
section or write Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York City. 


RavaD 


Cit et nees POom Bett ok LIVING ...THROUCH CHEMIST R) 


MAY, 1943 165 





